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ROMAN EDUCATION 
By J. B. POYNTON 


1. The early days. 


HE importance which the Romans attached to the family , 
is well known, and it is natural enough that in early times 
the Roman boy received his only education at home,/Plutarch 
to be sure would have us believe that Romulus and Remus went 
to school at Gabii, but his story is not to be taken seriously: 
it is simply an attempt to present these legendary characters as 
human beings, living the sort of life with which the reader 
himself was familiar. As we approach history we find several 
mentions of schools in Livy: the master of Falerii has won 
eternal infamy by delivering his pupils as hostages to the Roman 
general, an act with which many of his profession have some- 
times felt a certain ambiguous sympathy. But it is idle to 
speculate on the truth of such tales: we may take the statement 
of Pliny (Ep. viii. 14) suus cuique parens pro magistro as sub- 
stantially correct for the time before the First Punic War. 
(This domestic education was very simple, for its object was 
to turn the boy into a good Roman, and a good Roman was 
a very simple character. Physical training did not aim, as it 
did among the Greeks, at producing grace and beauty, but 
rather strength and endurance, that the boy might be the better 
fitted to fight for his country. His ‘in-door’ studies, in so far 
as they were not, like arithmetic, strictly utilitarian, had regard 
to his morals rather than to his mind: he learnt the laws—even 
in Cicero’s days children were brought up on the Twelve » 
Tables—and something of his country’s past, that he might be 
inspired by the great men of old, especially his own ancestors. 
Everything was done to implant in him a spirit of obedience 
and devotion to the public good, and more important than any | 
formal teaching was the atmosphere of discipline in which he 
B 
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2 ROMAN EDUCATION 


lived and the example set him by his father. For he was his 
father’s constant companion, accompanying him even to the 


/ Senate, until the following distressing incident put a stop to 


the practice. An important question, after preliminary dis- 
cussion, had been adjourned till the next day, and instructions 
issued that everything should be kept secret until a decision 
had been reached. The mother of a boy, Papirius, was ex- 
tremely curious to know what had happened and refused to 
listen to his protests that he was not allowed to tell. He there- 
fore drew upon his imagination: he told her that the matter 
/ under discussion had been whether it was more advisable that 


' one husband should have two wives or one wife two husbands. 


Next day, to the astonishment of the fathers, a vast crowd of 
women gathered in tears at the Senate and begged that the 
second alternative should be adopted. The truth came out, 
and in consequence a decree was passed that in future no boy 
should be admitted to the Senate—except Papirius, who was 
highly commended for his tactful handling of the situation 
(Aul. Gell. i. 23). The mother’s influence was also far more 
important than it was in Greece: the Roman matron was a 
formidable lady with a will of her own. 

Literary education there was none, for Rome as yet had no 
literature—the songs in praise of their ancestors, which boys 
used to sing at table, can hardly have been worthy of the name. 
And though the better class citizen might one day have to speak 
in Senate or Law-courts, there was no attempt to teach him 
oratory : it was enough that he should be master of his subject: 
rem tene, verba sequentur. 

Perhaps the best picture of a boy’s upbringing during this 
period is to be found in Plutarch’s life of the elder Cato. 
Although Rome was now to a considerable extent under Greek 
influence, Cato was a stout conservative, and his methods may 
be regarded as typical of the past. 


“When his son was born, no duty (save perhaps some public function) 
was so pressing as to prevent him from being present when his wife 
bathed the child or wrapped it in its swaddling clothes. . . . As soon as 
the boy was able to learn, Cato took him personally in charge and taught 


him his letters, although he owned an accomplished slave, named Chilon, 
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ROMAN EDUCATION 3 
who was a schoolmaster and gave lessons to many boys. But Cato, to 
use his own words, would not have a slave abuse his son nor perhaps 
pull his ears for being slow at his lessons : nor would he have his boy owe 
a slave so precious a gift as learning. So he made himself the boy’s 
schoolmaster, just as he taught him the laws of Rome and bodily exercises: 
not merely to throw the javelin, to fight in armour, or to ride, but also 
to use his fists in boxing, to bear heat and cold and to swim against the 
currents and eddies of a river. And he tells us himself that he wrote 
books of history with his own hands and in large characters, so that his 
son might be able even at home to become acquainted with his country’s 
past.’t 
It is a chastening thought that Rome was at her best when 
schoolmasters were few; when the ordinary father was, like 
yuuvaorns. 

2. Contact with Greece 

‘The Romans’, says Plutarch, ‘were late in beginning to teach 
for payment, and the first to open a school of letters was Spurius 
Carvilius.’ This Carvilius was a freedman of the consul of the 
year 235: attempts have been made to reconcile Plutarch’s 
statement with the stories in Livy by supposing that previously 
people had taught, but not for payment. Be that as it may, the 
last half of the third century is of great importance for Roman 
education, for Greece, with whose civilization Rome had been 
brought into contact, first in south Italy, then, during the First 
Punic War, in Sicily, was now beginning to make her influence 
felt. Rome had awoken to the consciousness of her own 
intellectual inferiority: she had succumbed to the charm of 


_ Greek literature. Carvilius’ school belongs to the period which 


saw the Odyssey translated into Latin, and Euripides and 
Menander adapted for the Roman stage. And the movement 
gathered strength : the wars of the next century brought Roman 
armies to Greece proper, and Greek ambassadors to Rome. 
Particularly noteworthy was the visit of the philosopher Crates 
in 168: he fell into a sewer and broke his leg, and to relieve the 
tedium of convalescence gave a course of lectures which was 
received with enthusiasm. The Greek hexameter drove out 


! The translation is that given by Gwynn, Roman Education. 
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4 ROMAN EDUCATION 

the crude Saturnian, in which ‘the Fauns and prophets once 
sang’: no educated man could now be ignorant of Greek—even 
Cato learnt it in his old age—and, more than this, Greek 
theory began to influence education. 


3. Home and School 

It must not, however, be supposed that the home was im- 
mediately or completely supplanted by the school: the Roman 
parent was always free to bring up his son how he liked. When 
the need for Greek culture was first realized, it became a 
common practice for wealthy men to acquire Greek slaves, 
who acted as tutors to their sons and sometimes to the sons of 
their friends: such was Livius Andronicus, the translator of the 
Odyssey. Under the Empire the private tutor was still to be 
found in many houses. Quintilian discusses at length the ques- 


\tion whether boys are better kept at home or sent to school, 


deciding in favour of school. The arguments for and against 
are interesting. A private tutor can devote his full time to his 
pupil, but a large class inspires the teacher to greater efforts, 
nam optimus quisque praeceptor frequentia gaudet et maiore se 
theatro dignum putat; rivalry in work is good for the pupils, for 


‘they profit from each other’s mistakes, while the home-bred 


scholar tends to become either too shy or too conceited. A boy’s 
morals may suffer at school, but they are just as likely to be 
corrupted at home by conversation with slaves, and parents 
themselves are not always above reproach: mon accipiunt ex 
scholis mala ista sed in scholas afferunt. One remark in particular 
has a surprisingly modern ring: friendships formed at school 


- last a lifetime. It must be remembered, however, that it is not 


a question of the merits of boarding-schools, which seem to 
have been unknown in antiquity. 


4. The Ludi magister 
We may now proceed to a detailed account of the education 
which, at the end of the Republic and under the early Empire, 
the son of upper-class parents would in normal circumstances 
receive. Theorists like Chrysippus held that a child was never 
too young to be taught: he would not learn much in infancy, 
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ROMAN EDUCATION 5 
but what little he did would not have to be learned later, and 
thus time would be saved for more advanced studies. Chrysip- 
pus, if possible, would have all nurses philosophers: Quin- 
tilian is content that their grammar and pronunciation should 
be correct. But for practical purposes education did not start 
till the child was about seven, when he was sent to the elemen- 
tary school or ludus.. Here he learned principally reading, 
writing, and easy arithmetic. How any one is taught to read is 
a mystery, and Quintilian’s directions are not altogether lucid: 
we find him, however, recommending that children should be 
given bricks to play with, marked with the letters of the alphabet, 
quite in accordance with the modern theory of “Learning without 
Tears’. For writing wax tablets were commonly used, but in 
the early stages the pupil seems to have been given a surface 
of plain wood with the letters engraved upon it: in tracing their 
outlines his hand would not be so likely to slip as in the softer 
wax. This method Quintilian regards as preferable to the 
master guiding his pupil’s hand with his own. He had also to 
learn to write with ink on papyrus: the worst fate an author 
had to fear was that his rolls would find their way to the class- 
room, to be used as scribbling paper on the unwritten 
side. 

Quintilian emphasizes the importance of good hand-writing: 
one should not, he says, neglect it even in letters to one’s 
friends. To facilitate counting there was the abacus, ‘a tablet 
divided into compartments by parallel channels cut through it, 
into each of which is inserted a certain number of pins with a 
button at each end, in order that they may be moved up and 
down the channels without falling out. The numbers repre- 
sented by the pins in each channel are marked on it.’' So 
CCXxxI, for example, would be shown on the abacus by moving 
two pins up the hundred groove, three up the ten groove, and 
one up the unit groove. So complicated was the system of 
notation in Roman numerals that the abacus was largely used 
in all calculations: modern imagination boggles at the thought 
of multiplying pccLxv by xLIv on paper. A rough-and-ready 
method was to scratch lines in the sand on the floor and move 


Rich, Dictionary of Antiquities. 
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6 ROMAN EDUCATION 
pebbles up and down. Practice was also given in simple mental 
arithmetic. 
‘Dicat 
Filius Albini, si de quincunce remota est 
Uncia, quid superat? Poteras dixisse.’ “Triens.’ ‘Eu. 


Rem poteris servare tuam. Redit uncia: quid fit?’ 
“‘Semis.’! 


5. The Grammaticus 


At about the age of twelve the pupil passed on to the gram- 
| maticus, under whom he studied literature and especially poetic 
literature. Both Greek and Latin authors were read: in up-to- 
date schools a special master was kept for each subject, the one 
being dressed in the Greek pallium, the other in the Roman 
toga. Till the Augustan Age there was a great dearth of suitable 
Latin literature: Livius Andronicus’ Odyssey, which Orbilius 
hammered into the young Horace, had little merit: Naevius 
and Ennius contained much that was fine and vigorous, but 
the possibilities of the language had not yet been fully dis- 
covered, and their style was often uncouth. However, the 
Augustan Age went far towards removing this difficulty: Virgil 
and Horace became school texts almost in their own lifetimes. 
Of Greek authors Homer was largely read, and the tragedians, 
especially Euripides: the Old Comedy was neglected in favour 
of Menander and Diphilus. The Alexandrians, such as 'Theo- 
critus and Callimachus, received perhaps more than their due 
recognition. 

As was only proper, the boy was expected first to master 
grammar: in Quintilian’s time the work of Remmius Palaemon 
was commonly used in schools. But he probably found the 
subject as tedious as he does to-day, and certainly Quintilian 
appears to demand of him a needlessly minute knowledge. Nor 
were the Roman grammarians always happy in explaining even 
their own language: we are solemnly told that in the expression 
duo milia nummum there are two solecisms, one of number, one 

of case: that is to say mummum is accusative singular when it 
should be genitive plural. Great attention also was paid to the 


? Horace, Ars Poetica, 326. 
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ROMAN EDUCATION 7 
derivation of words: here scholars were often more ingenious 
than convincing: it is difficult, for example, to believe that lucus 
means ‘a grove’, quia umbra opacus parum luceat, or that caelibes 
(bachelors) is another form of caelites (gods), bachelors being 
divinely happy quia onere gravissimo vacent, they are free from 
the burden of a wife. But the teachers’ chief work lay in the 
explanation of historical and mythological allusions : here some 
of them attained to an incredible erudition : Juvenal speaks with 
justifiable scorn of those pedants who, if accosted on the way 
to the public baths, could tell you off hand ‘who was Anchises’ 
nurse, the name and birth-place of Anchemolus’ step-mother, 
the age of Acestes, and how many bottles of wine he had given 
to Aeneas and the Trojans.’! The pupil was also encouraged to 
form a judgement on the merits of the authors he read, but 
too often he was simply content to echo what his master had 
told him: indeed handbooks were in circulation which saved 
him the trouble of original thought; an early example is the 
canon of Volcatius Sedigitus, who arranged the comic poets 
in order, giving the first place to Caecilius, the second to 
Plautus, and ranking Terence only sixth. 

The grammaticus also taught elementary composition. The 
boys were usually started on the fables of Aesop, which to 
begin with they merely rewrote in prose, proceeding afterwards 
to free paraphrase. A more advanced exercise was the chria, 
a sort of brief essay on some proverb or saying of a great man. 
Sunt lacrimae rerum is an obvious example. A chria on this 
verse would begin by paraphrasing the meaning, then give the 
reasons for and against, illustrate the verse from its context in 
the Aeneid and from other historical examples, confirm it by 
quotations from the poets, and end with a formal epilogue.’2 


6. Further details 


It is probable that, except in respect of the subjects taught, 
the elementary school did not differ greatly from that of the 
grammaticus, and the following account may be taken as apply- 
ing to both. 


? Juv. vii. 233. 2 Gwynn, Roman Education. 
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8 ROMAN EDUCATION 


The starting of a school was entirely a matter of private enter- 
| prise: all the would-be master had to do was to buy or rent a 
classroom, and sit down to wait for customers like any other 
tradesman. His wares, especially if he was only a /udi magister, 
did not command a high price, nor were the people with whom 
he dealt always honest. ‘The stout sons of stout centurions’! 
might turn up at Flavius’ country school at the beginning of 
each Michaelmas term with their fees in their hands, but 
Horace’s Roman master, Orbilius, was less fortunate, and 
devoted his retirement to the composition of a treatise on the 
Dishonesty of Parents. Little attempt was made to provide 
for the comfort of the pupils: the classroom was often little 
more than a mere shed, and sometimes the master seems merely 
to have occupied some part of a public colonnade, perhaps 
putting up screens of cloth between pillar and pillar, in order 
to secure a certain measure of privacy, though, as we shall see, 
according to Roman ideas privacy at school was by no means 
essential. The furniture was of the simplest: the pupil’s seat 
had no back and there was no desk: he wrote huddled up with 
his tablets resting on his knees (D. S. 4618). In some cases, 
however, decoration was provided by the busts of famous 
authors. The pupil brought his utensils with him: Horace 
describes boys walking to school laevo suspensi loculos tabu- 
lamque lacerto: unless his father was rich enough to provide a 
slave for this purpose. 
_» We de not know how long the working day was, but it cer- 

tainly started early, so that any one who had a house in the 
neighbourhood of a school was in danger of being roused from 
his morning sleep by the voices of the scholars reading aloud 
in unison, the explosions of the master, and crash of the cane. 
Martial counts schools as one of the worst nuisances of Rome, 
and indignantly expostulates (ix. 68): 

quid tibi nobiscum est, ludi scelerate magister, 
invisum pueris virginibusque caput? 
nondum cristati rupere silentia galli: 

murmure iam saevo verberibusque tonas. 


Hor. Sat. i. 6. 72. 
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ROMAN EDUCATION 9 
ter- Nor are we much better informed about the length of the terms. 
ta There was a long summer holiday, at any rate, for schools in 
her Rome itself, where the climate was notoriously unhealthy in 
ter, the hot months: hence Martial’s dictum 
om aetate pueri si valent, satis discunt, 
is"! which must not be taken as applicable to English schools in 
of salubrious surroundings. Martial remonstrates with a master 
but who had not dismissed his pupils by the middle of July and 
ind demands a cessation of work till the middle of October (x. 62): 
the ferulaeque tristes, sceptra paedagogorum 
7 cessent, et Idus dormiant in Octobres. 
ly The Saturnalia provided a welcome break in December 
ps iam tristis nucibus puer relictis 
as clamoso revocatur a magistro ;! 
ee, the pupil also had a day off once a week on the mundinae. Nor 
ns was he above taking an occasional unofficial holiday: Persius 
~at tells us he used sometimes to bathe his eyes with olive oil, to 
ith make it appear that he was suffering from ophthalmia.? 
es, Discipline was, as we should expect, severe, and the various | 
us instruments of chastisement, from the cane (ferula), which was | 
ce applied to the hand, to the cat (flagellum), which was applied to 
u- the shoulders (D. S. 2614), were in constant use. Yet even in 
a those days ‘cranks’ were to be found protesting against corporal 

punishment: among their number was Quintilian. of 
r- Entirely repugnant to modern notions was the custom which | 
he allowed the friends and relations of a promising scholar to | 
m invade the classroom and see the young hopeful put through | 
id his paces. This must have been bad for the boy, who naturally ‘ 
e. tried to show off and, his father being a far from impartial judge, 
e, received applause which his performance did not merit: it was 


also embarrassing for the master, who could not express him- 
self freely for fear of losing a pupil. 

The best schoolmasters naturally resorted to Rome; and a 
man like Horace’s father, who was ambitious for his son’s 
future, would not be content with such teaching as was to be 
had in a provincial town. 

1 Mart. v. 84. 2 Pers. iii. 44. 
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From Martial ix. 69, quoted above, it appears that, at any rate 
under the ludi magister, co-education was practised: but the 
Romans regarded anything like a blue-stocking with becoming 
horror: in choosing a wife, says Juvenal, you must take care 
that there are some things in books which she does not under- 
stand, nor should she be critical of your grammar: soloecismum 
liceat fecisse marito (vi. 456). 


7. The Rhetor 

Almost the only civil careers open to the Roman gentleman 
were, to use a modern expression, Politics and the Bar. There 
was nothing to correspond to our Church, and Medicine was 
not highly esteemed, and therefore was left to the Greeks. All 
the education which the boy received after the age of fifteen 
or sixteen had the object of turning him into a competent 
speaker, whether.in the Senate or in the Courts. Even in the 
earlier stages he had this future before his eyes: from his study 
of the poets he was expected to derive a rich vocabulary and 
fluency of style rather than any enjoyment of their beauty. 
Indeed there was a tendency, deplored by Quintilian, for the 
grammaticus to trespass on the domains of the teacher of rhetoric, 
setting his pupils to declaim suasoriae and controversiae, exer- 
cises of which more will be said later; just as to-day the top 
forms of Public Schools occasionally embark on work which 
is better left to the Universities. The fault lay on both sides: 
the grammaticus was too ambitious, and tried to make his pupils 
run before they could walk, while the rhetor could not be 
bothered to teach the elements of his subject, and expected 
them to come up to him knowing too much. 

The Greeks had made an elaborate study of the principles 
of rhetoric: they had distinguished between three types of 
speech, the Parliamentary, the Legal, and the speech for Display 
only, and between three styles of oratory, the Elevated, the 
Plain, and the Intermediate: the speech itself had been analysed 
into its component parts, exordium, narratio, &c.: even the 
nature of jokes had been investigated, and humour classified: 
and the Roman instructors follow faithfully in their footsteps. 
But though the pupil heard probably enough and to spare of 
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ROMAN EDUCATION II 


the Theory of Oratory, he was mainly occupied with the 
practice. Under the rhetor he was put through a series of 
exercises of increasing difficulty. He learnt first to tell in his 
own words some story taken from history or the poets, in order 
that he might be able to give a lucid statement in Court of the 
case at issue: later he might be required briefly to give reasons 
for or against the acceptance of the story as told (narratio). 
He had to produce stock denunciations of stock characters, 
such as the gambler or the adulterer (locus communis), to com- 
pare, for example, the advantages of town and country life 
(thesis), and to discourse on such general questions as the 
reliability of witnesses. But these were only preliminaries: in 
the final stage came suasoriae and controversiae, exercises in 
Parliamentary and Forensic oratory, respectively. In a swasoria 
he was set to persuade some historical character to a certain 
course of action in certain circumstances, real or imaginary: 
for example, to advise Cicero to accept or reject Antony’s offer 
of mercy, if Cicero would burn the Philippics. In a controversia 
he was confronted with some legal issue, and had to put himself 
into the position of counsel on one side or the other. In con- 
troversiae especially the teacher in the effort to interest and 
inspire often let his imagination run riot, inventing laws freely 
and excogitating situations which were melodramatic in the 
extreme. The following example is typical. ‘A law enacts that 
those who have abandoned a ship owing to a storm shall forfeit 
their property : the ship and all its cargo shall, if it reaches port, 
belong to those who have remained on board. A storm having 
arisen, the master and all the crew take to the boats, except one 
man who is too ill to be moved. By a pure accident the ship 
reaches port: the sick man was not responsible for its safety: 
he claims it and the cargo.’ 

These compositions the pupil actually delivered before the 
rest of the class and any visitors who happened to be present 
(declamatio): attention was paid not only to the arrangement 
and wording of the speech, but to gesture and modulation of 
the voice. His class-mates were not always discriminating 
judges, and were apt to applaud that they themselves might be 
applauded when their turn came, nor were the visitors always 
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12 ROMAN EDUCATION 


unbiased. Consequently these declamations, which reached 
the height of their popularity under Claudius and Nero, did 
much to corrupt style. To them is due the perpetual striving 
after effect and the subordination of matter to manner, which 
is so offensive a characteristic of Seneca and Lucan. 


8. Conclusion 

Even under Greek influence Roman education remained 
essentially practical. The boy was expected to become an 
orator, and to this end everything was subordinated. Under the 
grammaticus he learnt a little music—that he might be able to 
control his voice; a little history—that he might have a store 
of parallels and precedents; a little mathematics and arithmetic 
—because lawsuits have much to do with accounts and the 
boundaries of estates, and the barrister must not be at fault in 
hiscalculations. The only other study generally reckoned worthy 
of a gentleman was jurisprudence: if one could not speak one- 
self, one might master the intricacies of Roman law and place 
one’s knowledge at the disposal of those who could. And, 
especially under the Empire, when political freedom was dead, 
there were some who turned to philosophy: but the practical 
nature of the Romans comes out here too: they sought to learn 
of philosophy the best way to live, and had little interest in the 
abstract speculations of the Greeks: they were moralists, not 
metaphysicians. Certainly there were always Romans of wide 
culture who had a real appreciation of beauty in art and litera- 
ture, and among the upper classes there was generally at least 
a pretence: but the ordinary citizen, whose education had 
perhaps stopped with the grammaticus, found what intellectual 
food he needed in pantomimes and gladiatorial shows. 
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PLOT AND CHARACTER IN SOPHOCLES 


By A. N. W. SAUNDERS 


RISTOTLE’S Poetics has centuries of tradition behind it 
as a substitute for first-hand appreciation in dramatic 
criticism, and this work has lent colour to the old view that the 
characters of Greek tragedy were all ‘idealized types’ in a per- 
formance in which the plot was the thing. This is because 
Aristotle explicitly puts plot above character in his list of the 
essentials of a tragedy, and when he comes to treat of character 
has little to say which appeals to us. But the pure tragic drama 
of human feeling depends entirely on its success in eliciting 
sympathy with its characters. Of this art Sophocles, like 
Shakespeare, is the acknowledged champion. Aeschylus is 
inspired to ‘justify the ways of God to man’, Euripides is con- 
cerned to question the ways of man to his neighbour. When 
Aeschylus added characterization to his loftier qualities, he 
produced in the Agamemnon the greatest play ever written, but 
we do not suspect his ‘Prometheus’ of character drawing any 
more than Shelley’s. And in Euripides,as sometimes in Shaw, the 
characters are so under the thumb of the theories that we forget to 
take much personal interestinthem. Butin Sophocles we are not 
distracted by the prophet or the propagandist, and we can let his 
pathetic, human people stir in us their own hopes and sorrows. 
We shall find differences in degree both between one play 
and another, and between characters in the same play. The 
Coloneus, for example, is almost hors concours. Here, if any- 
where, Sophocles has an ulterior motive. It is a rounding off. 
It gathers up the threads of the myth which he had always 
found most attractive, as if he would gather up the threads of 
his own long life, and ends with the mystery, not the tragedy, 
of death. And the impression we carry away from it is derived 
from that unequalled Messenger’s speech, a feeling of humility 
before the final mystery of man’s life. Of the others we shall 
find, I think, that the most successful are those in which 
architecture (or plot) and characterization contribute alike to 
the total effect. In the Trachiniae, for example, we have a 
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perfect tragic plot ready made, as it were. It depends com- 
paratively little upon subtlety of characterization, which in 
consequence is less in evidence than in some of the plays. In 
the Philoctetes, on the other hand, the plot is cleverly manipu- 
lated to make a character-study out of unpromising material, 
and never quite gets over its architectural frailties. But in the 
Tyrannus and the Antigone plot and character are interwoven 
and contribute equally to the effect of the whole. 

Then again Sophocles, like Shakespeare, does not make so 
personal a study of his minor characters as of his principal 
figures. To have done so, be it said, would have detracted 
from the balance of the whole. In most cases we shall see that 
these minor characters are delineated only in so far as they 
serve to throw light on the psychology of the leaders. I shall 
try to show this in greater detail of Teiresias in both his appear- 
ances, and of Jocasta and Creon in the Tyrannus, Ismene and 
Haemon in the Antigone. Chrysothemis, too, plays foil to 
Electra just as Ismene does to Antigone, while Clytemnestra in 
the same play is less an individual creation than a presentation 
of the other side of the question, designed to show up the 
bitterness of rancour in Electra just as Chrysothemis shows up 
her passionate strength. Again, Odysseus is all unprincipled 
craft, so as to afford a contrast to the ingenuous high-minded- 
ness of Neoptolemus. 

In this connexion mention must be made of a favourite char- 
acter of Sophocles, one who appears, I think, in some fashion 
or degree in all his plays except the Ajax and the Coloneus. 
He is a naive, garrulous, often rather tactless, rather self-impor- 
tant rustic, and in the Antigone at any rate is as near an approach 
to a humorous character as Greek tragedy ever allowed. This 
Sophoclean type (it may be exemplified perhaps in the Watch- 
man of the Agamemnon, but where else outside Sophocles ?) is 
used not as ‘comic relief’, but either in the legitimate purpose 
of the minor characters, to set off the leaders, or else for that 
irony whereby cheerful good intention may bring fatal news. 

The clearest example of the type is the Guard in the Antigone. 
He is long-winded and simple-minded, and extremely effective 
in building up the play. His garrulity first sharpens our 
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curiosity. We long to know what he has come about. After 
fourteen lines describing his own hesitation he has just reached 
his decision to come to Creon with the news, when Creon urges 
him to the point. 
CREON (impatiently). ti 2’ éotiv of Exeis GOupiav; 
GUARD (hurrying to the point he most wishes to stress). opto SéAw 
ool TPATA TS yap 
mpayy’ ott’ EApac’ ott’ elAov dotis fv 6 
&v AiKatoss és KaKodv Trécol Ti. 
CREON (contemptuous). ye Kérropapyvucat 
TO AnAocis A’ ds Tr véov. 
GUARD (justifying himself). yap SKvov TroAUv. 
CREON (exasperated). otiKouv épeis trot’, elt” 
GUARD (ruffled at so much interruption). Kai 21 AEyo oot. 
But his main value is that his simplicity is the best foil to Creon’s 
excessive self-consciousness. See how Creon takes the news, as 
a personal affront to himself. He plunges immediately into a 
tirade about disloyalty in the state, and stirs himself to a fury 
in order to combat the opposition. And this, as will be shown, 
is the side of him that Sophocles most wishes to make clear. 
At the end of the scene OvAc€ departs with a sigh of relief after 
the interview he had dreaded. 
OUK Strws Swr ov Aetip’ 
Kal viv yap éxtds éAtriAos yvoouns 7” 
owbeis SpeiAc Tois Geois TroAATV 
But he is soon back—in triumph, with Antigone his prisoner. 
Here his excited narrative gives us the lull before the storm, 
the interval during which we try to imagine Creon’s feelings— 
and Antigone’s. Again a short dialogue shows the effect. 
CREON (incredulous). &yeis tTHvAe TH 
GUARD (with self-satisfaction). atrtn tov &vAp’ Eriotacat. 
CREON (appalled). kai Euvins Kal Atyeis & 
GUARD (with the emphasis of impatience). tatrtny y’ 
dv Tov veKpdv 
écreitras. &p’ Kal cag] Aéyoo; 
CREON (almost involuntarily). Koi Spero 
GUARD (in the manner of the practised raconteur). toioUtov fv Td 
. . KTA. 


In the Trachiniae and the Tyrannus it is “AyysAos who fills 
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16 PLOT AND CHARACTER IN SOPHOCLES 
this position. In both plays he is officiously helpful in bringing 
the disastrous news. It is in exasperated impotence that we 
listen to the genial Corinthian in the Tyrannus. 

étreitrep e¥vous EeAvodunv; 
With laborious self-importance he drags out the telling of the 
news that Oedipus need fear no oracles about Polybus and 
Merope, for they are not his parents. So starts the train of 
inquiry which ends in Jocasta’s last appeal to Oedipus to go 
no farther. And when with offensive bonhomie, poor man! he 
has introduced Gepérv, his part is played. He would not be 
bearable in stark disaster (the fool in Lear is the only attempt 
to create horror in that way) and he fades from view. 

In the Trachiniae, too, he labours his point to start with. He 
too, tactlessly conscientious, betrays the facts concealed by 
Lichas, and thus precipitates the tragedy. And does it not 
irritate us to hear him say at the end 


el Aé pt) A€yw 
TS A’ SpBdv Eeipny’ Spoos. 
We may see his type again in his subsequent conversation with 
Lichas. He shows his bulldog breed in forcing Lichas to admit 
the truth, intensifying Deianira’s anxiety at every line. otros, 
he begins, tiv’ évvérreiv Aoxeis; Lichas tries in vain 
to escape. 

LICHAS. pdpos A’ 7 KAU oéfev. 

MESSENGER. oW, trpiv y’ &v iotopowpevos 

LICHAS. Aéy’ ei Ti Kal yap OU oryNAds el. 

Indeed he is not far wrong. 

The same type can, I think, be seen in the ostentatious help- 
fulness of ’’Eyrropos in the Philoctetes, and in the sententious 
relish with which TlaiAcyoyos enlarges on his fictitious tale in 
the Electra. 

But we have devoted too much time to this bypath. Let us 
see how Sophocles blends plot and character in constructing 
his plays. Before passing on to the Tyrannus and Antigone we 
may notice one or two points: that the Electra contains, on the 
feminine side of the caste, exactly the same material as the 
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Antigone, which, however, is more succinct and more success- 
ful; that the Trachiniae has the most modern plot of all (it is 
in fact a perfect triangle drama), but the characterization does 
not contribute greatly to the story, except for Deianira, a timid 
fluttering creature who depends upon others for encourage- 
ment, and can pass from anxiety to despair by the effect of her 
own narrative. More could be said of this, but we must leave it. 
More, too, of the Philoctetes, in which Sophocles has ingeniously 
perverted the accepted story in order to bring the ingenuousness 
of Neoptolemus into contact with the disillusioned Philoctetes, 
thus making characterization the backbone of the play 
Of our two remaining plays the Tyrannus is the greater work, 

but it is simpler and less dependent upon psychological details 
than the Antigone. It centres round a single highly individual- 
ized figure, as do Hamlet, Lear, and many others, and the whole 
design achieves unity by the relation of every part to the 
character of Oedipus. Oedipus himself is the ideal tragic hero, 
as Aristotle saw, but this is not due to the reasons Aristotle 
gives. It is because Oedipus is a living man, essentially human 
and essentially lovable, but with very understandable failings. 
He is genuine and open to a fault. He will have no whispered 
colloquy with Creon, will not hush up the quest for the mur- 
durer even when it seems that he may discover his own guilt. 
But he is over self-confident, over impetuous. At first he is 
6 m&o1 KAewvds OlAftrous, sure of his ability to save Thebes a 
second time. He can believe nothing against himself. His 
quick temper is roused by the failure to make Teiresias speak, 
and he at once rushes into a violent accusation of treachery 
against himself, the same charge, be it noticed, which Creon 
brings against the pvAc€ in the Antigone, but from the opposite 
motive ; for Creon speaks from lack of self-confidence. Oedipus 
shows his character when he bursts out against Teiresias 

Kai uty Traptiow y’ oviAév, ds dpyiis Exo, 

é&rrep Euvinu’. tot yap Aoxdv époi 

Kal eipydoba 6’, 

xepol Kaiveov. 
With Creon his ungrounded anger rises, as his purpose and his 


position seem to be thwarted. There is a lull in the scenes with 
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Jocasta and “AyyéAos, and there appears another characteristic, 
perseverance which will mount to self-will. And when at last 
Jocasta realizes the truth and beseeches him to go no farther, 
he lacks the insight or the caution which might check him, he 
attributes a wrong motive to her dissuasions, and his impatience 
of opposition raises him to the top note of the play, his climax 
of UPpis and one of the finest speeches in Sophocles. 


CHORUS (as JOCASTA rushes out). ti BEBnxev, OfAftrous, éyplas 
yuvt}; A€Aory’ Stress 
OEDIPUS. Stroia yprjze1 
Tis ArAovons ovK 
Tijs yap TrEpUKa UNTPds of AE cuyyevels 
we pIKpdv Kai 
A” Exus oUK &v EFEAGOI” Ent 
Trot’ GAAos, pi) Toupdv yévos. 

This climax is reached by a series of scenes clearly directed 
to it. Teiresias is a sort of incarnate destiny, designed to bring 
out Oedipus’ overbearing temper, which is at once contrasted 
with Creon’s reasonableness. Jocasta involves both herself and 
Oedipus in the sin of irreverence, and starts him on the quest 
which before long she tries in vain to curb. Here she herself 
for a short time reaches the status of a ‘tragic leader’, and her 
last scene is individualized with almost startling effect. First she 
tries despairingly to make light of the investigation—ti 2’ dvtw’ 
eltre; wnAtv évtponmrijs—, then is driven to more direct entreaties, 
breaking down with a sob at the words Ais voootio’ ty. When 
this too fails she clutches at a last hope—xai hv ppovotiok y’ et 
T& Goi Aéywo—but it is quenched as Oedipus peremptorily 
orders that the herdsman shall be sent for, and she sees that all 
is indeed over. 

The first climax is marked with a pause, a short chorus song, 
and a joyful one! Then we move quickly to the next. Oedipus 
is not to be checked. Relentlessly, with force when necessary, 
he compels Oeparrov to forge the last link in the chain of evidence. 
Gepérreov is sullen (not timid), giving ground inch by inch and 
trying all the time to divert the persistent pursuit. In time 
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Oedipus sees the truth, but, as though automatically, asks the 
last fatal questions, his breathless whisper contrasting with the 
slow speech of Oepérav, which here invests him with the irre- 
yocability of fate. The stark simplicity of Oedipus’ last lines 
place them among the greatest utterances in literature. 

Os. Kelvou yé Tor At) Trails 7) A” 

&v of) yuvi) TAA” dds Exel. 
On. 4 yap AlAwow Ae cor; Os. pdAiot’, 
O1. dos Trpds Ti xpeias; Oe. cos viv. 
O1. Os. y’ KaKdv. 
O1. troiov; Os. Kteveiv viv Tous TexdvTas Adyos. 
O1. TH yépovTi THAE oV; 
Oe. Katoikticas, Aéotro®’, dos GAANY x 

étroiceiv, atrtds EvOev Aé 

és péyiot’ Eowoev. el yap el 

dv ovTos, AVoTroTHOS yeyas. 

lot foW. Trav’ &v 

pds, TeAcuTAidv oe viv, 

SoTis Us dq’ Av ov xpiiv, EW ols 7” 

ov SpiAdyv, ols TE OUK EAet 

In the later scenes one point only need be stressed, how 
Oedipus’ openness and power of will survive in the broken 
man’s outcry upon himself and his sin. He recurs again and 
again to it. He will not leave it. He will not be comforted. 
The later scenes are the logical continuation of the earlier, 
not like the complete reversal presented by Lear. But one 
thing is essential if Oedipus be performed. He must not be a 
bigger man in his adversity than in his might, or the balance 
of the play is lost. 

The Antigone has not the power nor the linguistic heights 
nor the amazing dramatic irony of the T'yrannus. But it is an 
exceptionally subtle character study. Here we have the clash 
of two principles, the eternal law of right and the temporal 
law of order. Consequently we have two detailed portraits, 
Antigone and Creon, both of whom enlist our sympathy. A 
rough plan of the structure of the play would be as follows: 


1. Antigone. Foil—Ismene. (Prologos.) 
2. Creon. Foil—pvao§. (Episode 1.) 
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PLOT AND CHARACTER IN SOPHOCLES 
3. The conflict of principles: 
Creon’s UPpis (i) Antigone: the appeal to reason. (Ep. 2.) 
4. Creon’s Ofpis (ii) Haemon: the appeal to fatherhood, 
(Ep. 3-) 
5. Antigone broken. (Kommos 1.) 
6. Creon’s OPpis (iii) Teiresias: the appeal to religion, 
(Ep. 4.) 
7. Creon’s repentance—when it is too late. (Ep. 5.) 
8. Creon broken. (Kommos 2.) 


The skill of it all consists in the design by which Ismene, 
gvAa€, Haemon, Teiresias, all help to move the story onward 
while performing the main function of throwing into relief the 
leaders upon whom the tragedy depends. 

Antigone is the champion of an idea, a slave to it, and soona 
martyr to it. The first scene shows all that is in her, and 
Ismene is the perfect ‘foil’, as Chrysothemis is to Electra. The 
guiding principle of Antigone’s life, her deep love for her own 
kindred, is betrayed by the tears in her voice at the idea that 
none may give her brother burial; the consciousness of her 
mission in that curious 


Tov Kptovta coi 
Képoi, Aéyoo yap Kdpé, Exeiv. 
and her arrogance in that invitation to Ismene, 
Kal Aei€ers Taya 
eit’ trepuKas eit” 


showing that she expected and perhaps glorified in its refusal. 
And her tragedy is all in the lines 


Keivov 2” éya 
Od&yoo. KaAdV po! TOUTO TroiovoT) Saveiv. 
giAn pet’ piAou péta, 
So1a Travoupytjoaca. 


She has forgotten Ismene and has failed to understand her 
point of view. This is the exaltation of a holy cause, which 
enables her to think and speak magnificently of death as some- 
thing of no consequence. When next we see her, she is able 
for a time to maintain this exalted attitude before Creon. But 
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she cannot bear the slow train of Creon’s cold, uncomprehend- 
ing condemnation, and she bursts out 

&peotov ovAév, nd’ c&peobein troté. 
And the last line of her stichomythia abandons all hope of con- 
vincing him: 

GAAK CUL—IAEIV EpuV. 

It is at this point that Ismene is reintroduced. Her attempt 
to shoulder the blame is a piece of very subtle psychology in 
itself, but apparently a distraction in the story. What is its 
object? To give us a last display of Antigone’s spirit, which 
makes her doubly pathetic when we see her in the Kommos, 
broken by sheer reality, in an access of misery and humiliation. 

Creon is an even more interesting study. He is the antithesis 
of Oedipus, a man with an ‘inferiority complex’. He is above 
all things self-conscious, prone to scent everywhere a challenge 
to his authority, anxious most of all for his reputation. He will 
lash himself into a fury to overbear any opposition which may 
confront him, like a man who is nervous that he may not prove 
strong. Three times in particular does this occur in the play, 
and it may be seen in his words of Polyneices in his first speech: 

Tov tote, ToAuveixn Aéyoo, 
ds yijv Tratp@av Kal Tous Eyyeveis 
guyds pev trupi 

Tpijoat KaTaKpas, A’ aiparros 
Koivol TOUS Aé AovAwoas cyeiv, 
TOUTOV THA’ Tape 
ptyte Ktepizew KoKUoal KTA. 


Observe the crescendo. He is a man perpetually trying to con- 
vince himself that he is right. 

His tragedy is that he cannot climb down. Three times, as 
I have indicated, is he confronted with the need, and each time 
he lashes himself in defence against the inroads of conscience. 
Shall he not spare his own niece? No. She is a woman, and 
must not be allowed to know best. 
viv Eye pév 2’ dvtip, 
el taut’ c&vorrel THAe Keloetar 
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GAN’ cit” Sucipovertépa 

TOU TravTds Znvds épxeiou Kupei, 

Te Xf EAUEETOV 

KaKiotovu. 
Shall he not accede to his own son’s prayers—and threats? It 
is a mighty effort, the apex of the play, and we almost applaud 
his refusal. 

Apétoo, Ppoveltoo peizov Kat’ &vAp’ idv: 

To 2’ ot THA’ OUK 
Shall he not respect the very will of Zeus? He knows now that 
he is beaten, but his obstinacy throws all restraint to the winds, 
and enters upon sheer blasphemy; 

2’ éxeivov ovyl KpUWerTe, 

Fv of Znvds aletol Bopdav 

gépeiv viv &ptrdgovtes és Aids Spdvous: 

Trapt}ow Keivov, 


and then, pathetic failure, tries to palliate what he has said by 
adding 


ev yap ofa’ 
Well does he say to the chorus as he wavers, 
7d yap Aewdv. 


But almost the most illustrative passage of all is a speech by 
another character, that in which Haemon tries to persuade his 
father. He has at first been tactful, and things promise fairly 
well. Now he begins well by appealing to Creon’s sensitiveness 
to public opinion. ‘You do not know’, he says, ‘what people 
are saying, how unjust they think you. It is consideration for 
you that makes me tell you this. You will be thought both 
unmerciful and one-sided.’ He pauses to look at Creon, and 
sees that his words are having effect. So he goes on to more 
urgent pleading, and with greater confidence. And this growing 
confidence is his undoing. Instead of humility and the pleas 
of a son who is anxious for his father, he is confident, begins 
to moralize and to give advice. Finally, he is unwise enough 
to call Creon’s mental condition by its right name (6upds, 
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spleen) and to imply the superiority of his own wisdom. By 
now, we feel, the way to Creon’s compliance, opened just 
before, is closed again. 

This speech may serve to conclude our investigation. It 
shows, perhaps, how far Sophocles could understand and could 
portray a complex character. And it shows, too, how he used 
the lesser characters to throw light upon the development of 
the greater, so that every part should contribute to a single 


artistic design. 


In the Manner of Theophrastus 
Tlepi tis 

‘H pév paivetan evAaBela Tis TrapdvTov TPO 
Tov peydAov érrévtoov, 6 dv ein olos Tous 
piv SBdAous Tas At pvds ExuTas Tricons 
Evexar tiv Kal Aewds KOADAIA Kal oxoivia 
AreEeAiEas fv trou évAfjoal m1 Kai Kepdwia 
tipix éy AeuTepotrAcis Uotepov as ouyKeKAaopéva 
TapeveyKeiv, Iva pt) oxevopdpeav PAcAAignta, Kal 
Kai Kal TO Auyveiov dv oPéceiev, 
Kav Ar’ péAAoov étraviéven. Kal Swooveiv, pt) TAgov 
TOU Atovtos yuvi) Actravijon. Kal TéTTapa cryopdgeiv, 
Trap” TH EAayiotou TtoUTo Trpobepéven, Oveitat. 
TOv At Eutropicov els Ta ds TO TTOAU goITE Kai 
TOUTWV els Ta TOU 


The VI Form at St. Olave’s. 
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ROMAN BOARD GAMES. I 
By R. G. AUSTIN 


HE study of classical board games offers a most fertile 

field for conjecture, yet at the same time yields a distress- 
ing paucity of certain fact. Hasty conclusions of all kinds have 
been drawn from the sources available, both as to the nature of 
the games and as to methods of playing them; encouraged by 
the cheerful ambiguities of our authorities,’ investigators have 
not hesitated to equate Greek games with Roman, or both 
with those of Egypt and the Orient if occasion suited, and to 
lay down rules for the one deduced entirely from the other. 
Actually, the most sober caution is necessary. We are not 
justified in deriving the games of one country from those of 
another; but when a game obviously conforms to a definite 
type as played throughout the ages in various parts of the world, 
then we may justifiably make certain assumptions concerning 
it; for example, in the case of those Roman games which are of 
the backgammon type we may reasonably infer that they were 
played in a certain way. Beyond that we cannot go, and the 
utmost care is needed not to pervert the tradition of ancient 
authors, vague and obscure as it so often is. It is especially 
important to note that none of these games, either Greek or 
Roman, had any connexion with chess. There is no proof that 
the latter was derived either from the tévte ypayyai or from the 
ludus latrunculorum; any such claim is quite invalidated by the 
anachronisms and impossibilities involved.2 Thus ‘chess’, 
even as a loose translation of a term such as tretteia,3 so com- 
monly found, is inaccurate and misleading. If this paper is less 
inconclusive than many previous accounts, it is due to the help 
freely given me by Mr. H. J. R. Murray, who has put at my 
disposal his own notes and suggestions, backed by his expert 
practical understanding of board games and his unique know- 
ledge of their comparative history. 


' Compare, for example, the various meanings of teoods or kuBds as given by 
Pollux. 2 See H. J. R. Murray, History of Chess, p. 161. 

3 ‘This bore no stronger resemblance to Chess than a coal barge does to the 
Great Eastern’ (Forbes, History of Chess, p. 184). 
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Roman board games differ from those of Greece in having 
a much less confusing tradition : there is no Roman Pollux. Our 
evidence for them comes chiefly from certain passages in Ovid 
and Martial; and, for the /udus latrunculorum only, there is an 
elaborate and obscure account in the poem known as Laus 
Pisonis (referred to henceforward as L. P.), which may be dated 
to the middle of the first century A.D. To these must be added 
an important but much misused passage in the Origines of 
Isidore (xviii. 60 ff.). These literary sources are supplemented 


— 


- 


(By courtesy of the British Museum.) 


by, or rather themselves supplement, many actual boards or 
diagrams for boards found in Rome and other Italian towns, 
as well as in several sites in England; and it is clear that the only 
reliable method of investigation must keep these finds in view. 
So much is obscure in the literary evidence that, while any 
definite conclusion can only be deemed probable and not 
certain, it seems but reasonable to take such boards as exist 
and try to relate them to the games mentioned by our authors. 
Neglect of this principle has caused much of the confusion 
apparent in more modern accounts. 

The use of dice was almost invariable in these games, as in 
our backgammon. The only important Roman game in con- 
nexion with which dice are never mentioned was that of 
latrunculi,’ and it may therefore conveniently be examined 
first. The name means simply ‘the soldier-game’ (Jairo origin- 
ally meant ‘soldier’; cf. Plaut. Mil. 76, Varro, L. L. vii. 52), 
a fact confirmed by the terminology of Ovid and of the author 


' Hence the common identification with the Greek TdAeis Trafzetv is impossible. 
The fact that no dice were used should alone have prevented Isidore’s information 
from being referred to latrunculi (see later). 
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of L.P.; thus it is to be thought of rather as a battle than as a 
game of blockade. It is first specifically mentioned by Varro, 
but is probably much older; he implies that it was played on 
a board marked with lines and spaces.' The pieces (calculi, 
latrones, milites) were of glass of different colours (Ovid, A.A. 
li. 208, Trist. ii. 477), sometimes even of jewels or precious 
stones. Ovid tells us (A.A. iii. 358; cf. Mart. xiv. 17) that a 
piece was taken (perire) by being surrounded by two enemies in 
rank or file, and that backward moves were allowed; this is 
supported by L.P., where retreating is shown as a ruse ‘pour 
mieux sauter’ (198, ‘dum fugit, ipse rapit’). A ‘blocking’ 
manceuvre was also employed (L.P. 201, ‘similisque ligato 
obligat ipse duos’), but a man so blocked (alligatus, Sen. Epp. 
cxvii. 30) could be extricated by a skilful player. The game was 
won by the player who succeeded in removing most pieces (cf. 
Sen. Dial. ix. 14. 7)3 these were collected in the hand (L.P. 208), 
or perhaps held in a bag;3 and according to Vopiscus, the 
winner was hailed imperator (Procul. 13. 2), another indication 
of the military colour of the game.* 

With these facts before us, let us turn to archaeological 
evidence. A number of stone ‘boards’ have been found in 
Roman sites in Britain, with squared markings, generally show- 
ing 8x8 squares, although the measurements vary. Their 
frequency suggests a popular game. Several of these finds have 
been made along the line of Hadrian’s Wall, and one specimen 
at least is now in the museum at Chesters; others have been 
discovered at Corbridge, Richborough, and Chedworth.5 Near 

' L.L. x. 22 ‘ad hunc quadruplicem fontem ordines deriguntur bini, uni 
transversi, alteri derecti, ut in tabula solet in qua latrunculis ludunt.’ 

2 'Thus it was desirable for a piece to be covered where possible by an adjacent 
piece ; otherwise it could only avoid capture by a hard fight (Ovid, A.A. iii. 359; 
see S. G. Owen’s note on Trist. ii. 479-80, where Ovid describes the same 
tactics in greater detail). 

3 Cf. the lion in Fig. 1 (from a papyrus in the British Museum). 

* Falkener, Games Ancient and Oriental, pp. 37 ff., claims to reconstruct the 
rules, but his theories are quite fanciful and untenable, resting as they do on 
an unwarranted identification of latrunculi with the Egyptian game of Tau; 
further, he wrongly adduces Isidore, Orig. xviii. 67. 

5 Cf. Murray, op. cit., p. 30, n. 15. For the finds on the Wall see Archaeo- 
logia Aeliana, 1913, p. 62; Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian Society, 1913, p. 338, and 1926, p. 444 (references kindly given me 
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the Richborough find there were 18 flat counters, of which some 
differed in design from the rest. Here we have a board exactly 
suited to the ludus latrunculorum as described by our authorities. 
Experiment has shown that only a board of this shape and size 
will make such a game playable, and it is but reasonable to 
suppose that these are actual latrunculi boards. Thus we have 
the board with squares, as described by Varro; the number of 


\ 


men would presumably vary according to the size of the board, 
which does not seem to have been stereotyped, and they would 
move forwards or backwards in file or row; no promotion was 
needed, as backward moves were allowed. Mr. Murray infers 
that the Rook’s move must have been employed, as in all other 
games with a like method of capture, since no shorter move 
alone will make a playable game; perhaps this is the implication 
in L.P. 198, ‘longo venit ille recessu qui stetit in speculis’.! 

by Miss A. S. Robertson of Glasgow University). For the Chedworth specimen 
see Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, xlv, 
p. 285. For the Corbridge find see Fig. 2 (illustration from A Roman Frontier 
Post, by James Curle, with the kind permission of the author and of the publishers, 


Messrs. Maclehose). 
' The same method of capture obtained in a Persian game mentioned in 
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A difficult term in connexion with ‘latrunculi’ is the word 
mandra, a technicality used by Martial (vii. 72. 8, ‘mandris et 
vitreo latrone clausos’), and in L.P. 203 (‘ut citus effracta 
prorumpat in agmina mandra’). In its Greek form pavapa the 
word means a pen or stall for animals; in Latin, however, it 
seems to have been used for the droves of beasts themselves 
(Juv. iii. 237, Mart. v. 23.7); although the Scholiast to Juvenal, 
l.c., explains it as ‘pen’, Juvenal himself uses it of the animals, 
Clearly it was a rare word, and it is scarcely surprising that its 
meaning is obscure when applied to this game. Attempts have 
been made to take it as meaning pieces, or a group of pieces, 
less powerful than the rest, but this is based entirely on a mis- 
conception caused by the perverse adducing of Isidore, Orig. 
xviii. 67, and there is no real evidence of any such differentia- 
tion. Nor can mandra mean a group of ‘shock troops’, so called 
from their position in the front line (so Lamer, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. lusoria tabula); for no boards found have any 
sign of special marking round particular squares or groups of 
squares, such as is implicit in any such explanation.! In my 
view, the word is used of any unbroken mass or ‘drove’ of 
pieces across the board—not a particular group, but any solid 
phalanx barring the enemy’s advance. 

Let us now examine the two relevant passages. Martial’s 
line is merely his way of putting into verse the idea of being 
victorious at the /udus latrunculorum, the game being described 
by its salient characteristics ; ‘mandris et vitreo latrone’ is most 
easily taken as a hendiadys, and the whole couplet means: ‘On 
this condition, Paulus, may you beat Novius or Publius penned 
in by the glassy soldiery in their massed formation.’ Nothing 
further can safely be deduced from the line. In considering 
L.P., it will be more convenient to quote the complete context: 


Firdausi’s Shahnama, and is found in similar games played to-day in Japan and 
Siam. Mr. Murray notes: ‘The old Norse game of Hnefatafi preserves the 
‘latrunculi’ capture, but the game, as also the obsolete Welsh Tawlbwrd, became 
a hunt rather than a fight, a kind of Fox and Geese. But the older Welsh game 
of the Arthurian legend, and the old Irish game Fidchell (the same as the Welsh 
Gwydbwyll) seem to have been identical with the Roman game.’ 

? A similar account is given by von der Lasa in Schachzeitung, 1863 (a series 
of articles on Greek and Roman games), and by A. Tilley in C.R. vi, p. 235 f. 
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callidiore modo tabula variatur aperta (192) 
calculus et vitreo peraguntur milite bella, 

ut niveus nigros, nunc et niger alliget albos. 

sed tibi quis non terga dedit? quis te duce cessit 

calculus? aut quis non periturus perdidit hostem? (196) 
mille modis acies tua dimicat: ille petentem 

dum fugit, ipse rapit ; longo venit ille recessu, 

qui stetit in speculis; hic se committere rixae 

audet et in praedam venientem decipit hostem; (200) 
ancipites subit ille moras similisque ligato 

obligat ipse duos; hic ad maiora movetur, 

ut citus effracta prorumpat in agmina mandra 

clausaque deiecto populetur moenia vallo. 

interea sectis quamvis acerrima surgant (205) 
proelia militibus, plena tamen ipse phalange 

aut etiam pauco spoliata milite vincis, 

et tibi captiva resonat manus utraque turba. 


In following these different methods of attack used so skilfully 
by Piso, we must not allow the writer’s military terminology to 
distort the essentials of the game. Throughout the passage, in 
general, feinting tactics are contrasted with direct attack: the 
former are described in 196, 197-8 (ille . . . rapit), and 201-2 
(ancipites . . . duos), a direct offensive in 198-9 (longo... 
speculis), 199-200 (hic . . . hostem), and 202-4 (hic . . . vallo). 
The climax is reached in 202-4, where the most effective play 
of all is described : the player has to break through his opponent’s 
mandra and thus ravage his ‘citadel’ (clausa moenia). From 
this it is clear that a mandra was a barrier formed by the oppos- 
ing forces: its nature is further shown by the words dezecto vallo, 
which are strictly parallel to effracta mandra, and from which 
it is clear that vallum is merely a militarized equivalent of 
mandra. Now, does not the meaning ‘solid phalanx’ or the like, 
for mandra, completely satisfy these data? The interpretation 
may even derive support from plena phalange in 206, which 
suggests that Piso himself contrived to keep an unbroken 
mandra. In short, this meaning satisfies the essential principle 
of the game, which was the manceuvring of pieces in massed 
formation as far as possible—all our authorities agree that a 
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piece which strayed too far and became isolated endangered 
himself and his whole side. The theory has been abundantly 
confirmed by practical experiment; it was found that the best 
tactics consist in massing one’s pieces in a solid block (ic. 
mandra), but that when once the enemy has succeeded, by 
skilful play and usually at some sacrifice to himself, in breaking 
through that block, he has free room to manceuvre in its rear 
and gradually to ‘ravage the citadel’. 
A translation of the whole passage is desirable : 


Cunningly the pieces are disposed on the open board,' and battles are 
fought with soldiery of glass, so that now white blocks black, now black 
blocks white. But every foe yields to thee, Piso: marshalled by thee, what 
piece ever gave way? What piece on the brink of death dealt not death 
to his enemy? Thousandfold are thy battle-tactics: one man in fleeing 
from an attacker, himself overpowers him;? another, who has been 
standing on the look-out, comes up from a distant coign ; another stoutly 
rushes into the mélée, and cheats his foe now creeping on his prey; 
another courts blockade on either flank,3 and, under feint of being 
blocked, himself blocks two men; another’s objective is more ambitious, 
that he may quickly break through the massed phalanx, swoop into the 
lines, and razing the enemy’s rampart do havoc in the walled strong- 
hold. Meantime, although the fight rages fiercely now the hostile ranks 
are split, yet thou thyself art victorious with serried line unbroken, 


or despoiled may be of one or two men, and both thy hands rattle with 
the prisoned throng. 


I now turn to the /udus duodecim scriptorum, a game of quite 


another type, for which dice were employed. Ovid thus 
describes it (A. A. iii. 363 f.) 


est genus in totidem tenui ratione redactum 
scriptula, quot menses lubricus annus habet; 


* Tabula aperta does not imply a folding board, as some have suggested: the 
phrase merely corresponds to the military aperto campo. 

? Hampered as the writer is by the demands of metre and rhetoric, he speaks 
throughout as if a single man could effect a capture ; actually, of course, the method 
of capture described by Ovid and Martial must have obtained; that the game 
for which Piso was so famous was latrunculi is expressly stated by the Scholiast 
to Juv. v. 109, but it is odd that the author of L.P. nowhere uses the word Jatro. 

3 Experiment clearly illustrated this operation; ancipites means something 
like ‘enfilading’. Mora is probably used quite generally, and is not a technicality 
meaning ‘check’, as supposed by Becq de Fouquiéres and others. 
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‘there is another sort [of game] divided exactly (tenui ratione) into as 

many markings (scriptula) as the rolling year has months.’ 

The meaning of scripta or scriptula is not certain, and the purely 
dogmatic assumption that it must mean ‘lines’ has led to much 
confusion. The only ancient attempt at explanation is given 
by Nonius (170. 22): ‘scripta: puncta tesserarum. M. Tullius 
in Hortensio, Itaque tibi concedo, quod in xii scriptis solemus, 
ut calculum redducas, si te alicuius dati paeniteat.’! Nonius 
then took scripta as equivalent to ‘spots’ on the dice, not lines. 
Now the marking on dice varied; some have letters instead of 
pips,? while others are marked with short lines, thus ===, 
which sufficiently explains the Greek use of ypauut for dice-pips 
(Pollux, ix. 95). I believe that Nonius thought of scripta as 
precisely such markings, either in the form of short lines (not 
continuous lines or tracks) or of letters, in fact as being ‘points’ 
on a game board, and that this game is properly to be called 
‘the game of the twelve points’. 

Let us now consider certain boards found in large numbers, 
chiefly at Rome, quite different in shape from the Jatrunculi 
boards. These are all alike in pattern, showing three rows of 
twelve letters, arranged in two columns and forming a sentence; 
sometimes instead of letters there are circles or other marks. 
I quote three examples; and a specimen now in the British 
Museum is illustrated in Fig. 3: 


(C.L.L. xiv. 4125; Rome) LEVATE DALOCV 
LVDERE NESCIS 
IDIOTA RECE(DE); 

(C.LL. viii. 17938; Timgad) VENARI LAVARI 
LVDERE RIDERE 
OCCEST VIVERE; 

(C.L.L. xiii. 3865; Trier) VIRTVS IMPERI 
HOSTES VINCTI 
LVDANT ROMANI. 


The majority of these ‘boards’ have small circles, semicircles, 


? Minor references are Cic. de or. i. 217, Quintil. xi. 2. 38, Val. Max. viii. 8. 2 
(all relating to P. Mucius Scaevola, a famous player). 

2 See illustration in Lafaye’s article s.v. tessera, in Daremberg and Saglio, 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

3 See Owen on Trist. ii 483 illustration in Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. 
lusoria tabula, and in Boeswillwald, Cagnat, and Ballu, Tizmgad, p. 20. 
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or other symbols between each horizontal pair of words, 
Corresponding to them on the literary side of our evidence are 


al 
the ‘Monosticha de ratione tabulae senis verbis et litteris’ v 
(Anth. Lat. 495-506 R), where the words form a hexameter; § | 
e.g. (501) LVSORI CVPIDO SEMPER GRAVIS EXITVS INSTAT. The g 
game was clearly very popular, and it is reasonable to suppose § | 
that it was in fact the xii scripta game itself; the boards make § | 
Nonius’ explanation quite clear, as the points on them were such 
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By courtesy of the Bitish Museum 
markings as we have seen are found on dice. Lamer (Pauly- 
Wissowa, |.c.) and Owen (on Ovid, Trist. ii. 483) both assume 
these boards to have been used not for xii scripta but for a similar 
game which the former terms the ‘36-Felderspiel’; but their 
very frequency suggests that they relate to a known game 
rather than to one of which we have otherwise no knowledge; 
and it is neither necessary nor desirable to multiply similar 


I think it possible that Ovid is referring to this same game in 
Trist. ii. 475-6: 

tessera quos habeat numeros, distante vocato 
mittere quo deceat, quo dare missa modo 

* There is a large collection of these boards in Max Ihm’s paper in Bonner 
Studien (Berlin, 1890), pp. 223 ff., supplemented in Rémische Mitteilungen, vi. 
(1891), pp. 208 ff. Their subjects fall into three main groups: (a) maxims for 
players, (b) jeers at ‘rabbits’ (cf. the first example quoted above), (c) references 
to the circus, eating, and other pleasures. Ihm does not relate them to xii scripta 
but to an admittedly similar game. See also C.J.L. viii. 7998, 8407, ix. 4907, 
x. 546, xiv. 5317; Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. ii. 8626; Journal of Roman Studies, 
xiii, p. 164; L’ Année Epigraphique, 1930, No. 68. 
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(for the meaning see Owen, ad loc.). Owen names it tessera, 
and, interpreting distans as a ‘blot’, concludes that the game 
was of the backgammon type, though distinct from xii scripta. 
However, this would give still further duplication of similar 
games; and it would be odd if xi scripta were left unnoticed 
here by Ovid.! If I am right, it seems as if tessera could be used 
loosely as a name for xii scripta; and it is quite possible that 
by Nonius’ day the word was employed to mean the board 
used in the game, just as alea later became equivalent to tabula 
(see later); in which case the explanation of scripta as puncta 
tesserarum becomes even more simple, i.e. points on the tessera 
or xii scripta boards. 

We have no satisfactory information concerning the move- 
ment of pieces in the game. Three epigrams in the Anthologia 
Latina (192-4 R) refer to it, but give us no help. But it is clear 
that the game xi scripta was of the backgammon type, played 
with the help of six-sided dice, and probably similar to one 
which existed in Egypt.2, The number of pieces used was cer- 
tainly fifteen, as in tabula, the later development of the game 
which I shall presently discuss.3 The whole lay-out of the 


board supports the theory that the game was an early form of 
backgammon, and we are justified in reconstructing it accord- 
ingly. An important inscription for this purpose is CJ.L. xiv. 
5317, a board found at Ostia: 


CCCCCC BBBBBB 
AAAAAA AAAAAA 
DDDDDD EEEEEE- 


This, evidently a board of primitive type for the use of beginners, 
strongly suggests that the direction of play followed the letters 
of the alphabet : the pieces would be entered on the middle row 
(marked A... A), by alternate throws of the dice, of which 


' I doubt if the passage in A.A. iii. 355-6, quoted by Owen as parallel and 
teferred by him to the same (unknown) game, is really more than a prefatory 
couplet describing the application of dice to board games in general. 

? A 3X12 board for this Egyptian game is in the Boulak Museum at Cairo; 
see Falkener, op. cit., p. 97. 

3 Cf. also my forthcoming paper in 7.H.S. 

* This board has a diagram on the other side which probably served for a 
simple type of merels (for which see later). 
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three were used. The game must certainly have conformed to 
the rules common to its type: thus, if either player had a single 
man (‘blot’) on any point, and his opponent’s throw enabled him 
to move a man to that point, the latter could take the ‘blot’, 
removing it from the board and substituting his own man; 
but two or more pieces on one point were immune from capture, 
and prevented the enemy from using a throw to that point; 
a piece taken in the manner described had to be re-entered by 
the dice before its owner could move again. These rules would 
apply not only to the game proper in progress, but also to the 
preliminary procedure of entering the men, which would thus 
often occupy a considerable time. Neither player could begin 
to advance his pieces until all were so entered on the middle 
row; movement then took place, through B to C, then down 
to D; when one player had brought all his pieces to the last 
six points of the board (i.e. E . . . E) he could then, and then 
only, begin to play them off the board according to the throw 
of the dice—but if meanwhile any ‘blot’ was captured, it had 
to be re-entered as before and brought back to the E table 
before this playing-off process could be resumed. The winner 
was he who succeeded in thus playing all his men off the board 
while his opponent still had pieces remaining on it. Such is 
the theory of the game as reconstructed by Mr. Murray; it 
should be clearly understood that this account is based en- 
tirely on legitimate analogy with the rules common to the back- 
gammon family of games, and on inference from the type of 
board used; and as we have such very clear indication of the 
course of play, there is every likelihood that the theory is correct. 

I hope to continue this paper in the next issue of Greece and 
Rome, when I shall discuss the game of tabula, which in later 
times supplanted xii scripta, besides giving an account of the 
game of merels, some information as to the material of boards 
and pieces, and a short bibliography of the subject. 


Note. To the list of /atrunculi boards on page 218 should be added a recent 
find at Turret 52a, Banks East, Hadrian’s Wall, information of which 
I owe to the kindness of Mr. Ian Richmond and Miss A. S. Robertson. 
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LATIN BY THE MASON GRAY METHOD 


By c. M°EVOY 


NE of the most recent of the new approaches to the study 

of Latin is associated with the name of Mason Gray. 
Mason Gray was Director of Ancient Languages in the East 
High School and in Junior High Schools, Rochester, N.Y. His 
theory is expounded in The Teaching of Latin (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York, 1929, 8s. 6d.) and finds practical expres- 
sion in Latin for To-day, Parts I and II (Ginn & Company, 
London, 1932, 1933, 38. 6d. and 4s. 6d.). 

English readers of The Teaching of Latin may find their 
attention taxed by a thorough-going psychological investigation 
clothed in unfamiliar phraseology. The author, drawing upon 
the experience of a large number of collaborators and the find- 
ings of several committees, has arrived at a conclusion con- 
cerning what he calls the ‘Justification’ and the ‘Motivation’ of 
the study of Latin. He finds the Justification in what he terms 
Ultimate and Immediate Values; by Ultimate Values are meant 
the knowledge, ability, attitude, and habits of mind which are 
to be carried on as permanent working factors in later life when 
schooldays have ceased; by Immediate Values are meant, for 
example, the ability to conjugate a Latin verb or to translate 
a passage of Caesar or Virgil—an ability which may easily cease 
when the school study of Latin is over. These Ultimate and 
Immediate Values are in turn set in the searching light of the 
General Objectives of Secondary Education such as those found 
by the National Educational Association: to promote the 
development of an understanding of, and an adequate evalua- 
tion of (1) the self, (2) organized society, (3) the world of 
nature. 

Though the conventional English teacher may already be 
asking to ‘cut the cackle and come to the ’osses’, the American 
is in no such hurry. He investigates also what he terms the 
Motivation of Latin study, that is to say, what it is that prompts 
the ordinary pupil to take to Latin and to go on with it. He 
rightly decides that pupils do not normally undertake or pursue 
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a subject because it is good for them. Neither immediate nor 
ultimate values have much: influence with them. Even direct 
vocational appeal has a very slight effect. The only sound and 
permanently active motive springs from the desire to learn the 
language and from a consciousness of steady progress in the 
mastery of it. 

Turning now to the traditional method of Latin teaching, he 
finds that it afforded little or no opportunity for the develop- 
ment or operation of that motive. Progress in the language was 
not the objective to which the pupils’ efforts were directed, but 
progress in learning forms and syntax. Alleging this as a cause 
of failure in the past, he lays the foundation on which all his 
practice is built, namely, that ‘the progressive development of 
the ability to read and understand Latin provides the strongest 
direct appeal to the natural language-interest of the pupil and 
the most powerful incentive to vigorous application. The ulti- 
mate success of the pupil depends in the main upon the extent 
to which this motive is preserved unimpaired’ (T. of L., 
PP- 39; 40). 

But the pupil must learn to walk before he can run. The 
problem therefore arises ‘what “motivation” shall there be for 
mastering the elements of vocabulary, accidence and syntax?’ 
At all costs interest must be maintained. Precisely the same 
principle applies as in the later mastery of reading: there must 
be interest in the material read and satisfaction at the progress 
made. The author acutely observes what many teachers of 
Latin fail explicitly to recognize that English-speaking pupils 
are ‘word-conscious’ but not ‘form-conscious’, and therefore 
this defect has to be taken into consideration in practice by 
providing all the slender material that can be collected as a 
bridge from the known to the unknown. In the same way the 
pupil’s appetite for syntax must be whetted by the wise pro- 
vision of parallel syntax problems in English. 

In planning the attack on the elements the place of the 
paradigm has to be considered. In consonance with the views 
of most modern teachers the paradigm is postponed until the 
meaning of case and person has been mastered by illustration 
and practice. Mason Gray quotes with approval the finding of 
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the General Report of The Classical Investigation (Princeton 
University Press): 
A premature memorization of paradigms sets up habits and associations 
entirely inconsistent with the process which consists of taking in the 
thought of a Latin sentence as it develops. If, however, pupils first 
acquire through repeated experience the habit of associating the appro- 
priate grammatical idea with each of the case forms as they are met, the 
learning of the paradigms should then be regarded as a convenient and 
most yaluable method of consolidating and organizing the knowledge 
gained. 

In the passage just quoted the author has touched on what 
is one of the principal planks in his platform—‘taking in the 
thought of a Latin sentence as it develops’, or, as he calls 
it, the Latin word-order method. His argument gains strength 
from the temperance and reasonableness with which it is stated. 
Setting it forth as the natural method to follow for attaining 
power in reading Latin, he admits that the Roman boy had 
infinitely more practice in simple Latin word-order than is pos- 
sible for the modern pupil, before he passed on to the more 
complicated sentence and to periods such as those employed by 
Cicero. He makes no rigid rule that Latin word-order should 
be invariably maintained. He admits the necessity, as even 
sometimes in English, of applying the analytical method and 
of looking for verb, subject, and object. Nevertheless he points 
out that the Latin word-order is the not-unattainable goal to 
keep in view and suggests certain ways by which it may be 
reached. There is not room here to do more than summarize 
his suggestions and refer the reader to his book for fuller in- 
formation! 


1. Oral reading, clear of interruptions caused by correcting 
pronunciation. 

2. Grouping of words in phrases, exaggerating pauses be- 
tween to bring out the sense. 

3. Re-reading the passage after the meaning has been found. 

4. Building up of skeleton sentences in which the group or 
groups find a place. 


* The Teaching of Latin, pp. 55-72. 
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The paramount importance he attaches to this characteristic 
feature of his system is summed up in his quotation of the 
opinion of an American philosopher: ‘the most important factor 
in the training of good mental habits consists in acquiring the 
attitude of suspended conclusion and in mastering the various 
methods of searching for new materials to corroborate or to 
refute the first suggestions that occur’. 

Students of Mason Gray’s book will gratefully acknowledge 
that he has laid wide and deep a satisfactory philosophical basis 
for the teaching of Latin in this generation. He has evaluated 
the subject, so to speak, with microscope and telescope, with 
delicate scales that give exact weights, and with retorts that give 
off fine essences, and he emerges from his work with an over- 
whelming and contagious conviction that the study of Latin 
has, along certain lines, an irresistible claim to the attention of 
any English-speaking person who aspires to the culture of 
Western civilization. 

It is this searching investigation which lies behind the two 
attractive books (Latin for To-day, Parts I and II), in which 
the principles enunciated above are given practical application. 
The distinctive superficial attractions of the books are a wealth 
of interesting illustrations, excellent type, fresh and ingenious 
questions on the subject-matter, and the constant application 
to English orthography, grammar, and vocabulary. Closer 
inspection reveals something of the microscopic care with 
which the books have been compiled. From the outset the 
principle has been maintained that the pupil must be interested 
in the subject-matter and that he must also be satisfied that 
he is making progress in the language. The passages for trans- 
lation are therefore easy and continuous. The vocabularies are 
so arranged that they are hidden from the reader and thus a 
demand is made upon him at every step to exercise the faculty 
that is to stand him in such good stead later on—‘intelligent 
guessing’. The pupil is constantly encouraged to take in the 
sense of the passage as he reads it. Frequent emphasis upon 
the importance of endings and upon practice in the case and 
person endings in skeleton-sentences help towards the same 
end. The question may be asked ‘How long does this method 
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of attack on the sentence take before it begins to bear reasonable 
fruit?? The answer is that compared with the traditional 
method it takes longer. The drag of modern languages is all 
against it, and an artificial facility with verb, subject, object is 
easier to acquire. But it may be conjectured safely that at a 
later stage when the natural method has been mastered, a far 
quicker insight into the structure of a sentence and a corres- 
pondingly more rapid rate of progress will be attained. 

Another carefully planned method that underlies the struc- 
ture of the book is the introduction of a new case or usage two 
or three times without explanation but with a bare translation. 
Then, when the pupil may be supposed to have become familiar 
with the look of the new item, a thorough explanation is given. 
The methodical care and ingenuity with which this part of the 
work has been done can only be fully understood by those who 
have seen the elaborate sheet of ‘occurrences of usages’ which 
accompanies the American edition. 

Another salient feature of the work is the lengthy and rather 
chatty series of explanations somewhat after the manner of 
Mrs. Markham or of Sandford and Merton. 'The traditional 
teacher may regard them as long-winded or even superfluous. 
But a questionnaire addressed to some hundred boys who had 
used this book as well as the severer traditional exercise-book, 
revealed the fact that it was precisely the explanations that the 
majority of them fastened on for special commendation. This 
somewhat surprising result fosters the surmise that perhaps 
teachers have failed to recognize that a succinctly stated rule 
with an example which seems to the teacher all-sufficient may 
in fact be very difficult and perhaps unintelligible to the pupil. 
Have we perhaps been content with books which seem easy to 
us without considering if they are also easy to the learner? 

The First Part consists of fifty-two lessons and ending with 
the Comparison of Adjectives, can easily be covered by a third 
form in the year. The Second Part contains forty-two lessons 
and could well be spread over a fourth and fifth form’s work. 
In both books there is a large amount of illustrative matter that 
pupils read for their own interest. 
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OSTIA 


By Ww. ROLLO 


OST of us are aware that Rome possessed a harbour town at the 

mouth of the Tiber and that the ruins of the town are well worth 
a visit; but how many of us know the story of Ostia, the extraordinary 
interest attaching to it, the information it supplies on the economic life 
of Rome, and the great difficulties the Roman engineers had to face in 
constructing a really serviceable harbour? Ostia lies about 20 miles from 
Rome, and for us, thinking in terms of motor-cars and trains, it is far 
from easy to imagine and to realize how long and difficult this journey 
must have seemed in the earliest times when the Romans first sought to 
establish connexion with the coast—not to speak of the dangers to which 
a traveller in those days must have been exposed. On arrival, we see the 
far-stretching ruins of the city lying before us in deep silence, for not 
merely its inhabitants have left Ostia but the sea and the river as well. 
The tawny Tiber, carrying down sand from the mountains, is the chief 
cause of the coastline shifting yearly no less than nine yards farther 
away ; the river too has changed its bed and, in doing so, deprived Ostia 
of the last vestiges of her former greatness. 

It is only within the last twenty-five years that archaeologists have 
turned their attention to the side of Roman History represented by Ostia, 
and it is an interesting question why they have been so long in doing so. 
The explanation is, I think, that the questions and problems of the 
ancient world which people are most interested in at any period are the 
very questions of their own day. In the previous century historians 
wrote in detail about the political, military, and constitutional history of 
the ancient world, but in the last twenty-odd years they have turned 
their attention more to the economic side of Ancient History with most 
surprising and illuminating results. Interest in the economic aspects of 
Roman History naturally led to the question: ‘How did the million 
inhabitants of Rome get their daily food?’ The answer is ‘Ostia’, and 
this explains why Italian archaeologists have been so busily engaged in 
excavation work at Ostia during the last few years. After all, Ostia is 
one of the few sources of first-hand information on Roman seamanship, 
their harbour-construction, their river-barge service between Rome and 
Ostia, their enormous granaries and warehouses, not to speak of the 
corporations or guilds of wharf-workers, boatmen, or bargemen. 

Pompeii was, to a large extent, a resident provincial town; Regulus, 
Cicero, the emperor Claudius, and others had residences there. Hercu- 
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laneum was more a centre of officialdom, and it is really thanks to the 

unusual manner in which they have been preserved, by ash in the one case 

and lava in the other, that they have been yielding such invaluable finds 

for years and are still doing so. Ostia, however, gives the answer to quite 
different questions. The great harbour town of Rome was inhabited by 
foreigners of all races engaged in commerce and trade and by Romans of 
the middle classes; for that very reason it is much more suitable for 
giving us some idea of the daily life and habits of the ordinary citizen at 
Rome. But it is not to literature that we must turn for this information; 
there is hardly another town preserved to us from the Ancient World 
about which the literary tradition has so little to tell, while archaeological 
examination of the streets, houses, bars, public buildings, inscriptions, 
docks, and water-supply, has led to such interesting and detailed results. 
Ostia is one of the very best examples of how the modern science of 
archaeology is able to complete the literary tradition and above all supply 
the means of controlling that tradition. 

The scanty reports of Ostia in the Roman literary tradition are, no 
doubt, partly due to the types of literature which prevailed at the time. 
The Romans did not have the modern novel in all its many kinds, in 
which everything that a man thinks and does is considered important 
enough to be described in great detail; in modern novels we also find 
descriptions of places, which have inspired the writer not by their natural 
beauty, but by their stir and bustle or by their comfortless solitude, 
provided this forms the environment of a human being. This type of 
literature was wanting amongst the Romans and it is only when impor- 
tant personages go to Ostia or when important events occur there that 
we meet even with the name of Ostia in the pages of Roman literature. 
To take one example; in Tacitus, where we might have expected to find 
more or less detailed information about Ostia, the name Ostia or 
Ostiensis occurs only seven or eight times. On three occasions we are 
told that Claudius visited Ostia to conduct a Sacrificium; on another 
occasion we read how Messalina during the absence of her husband, 
the Emperor Claudius, at Ostia, openly marries a Roman citizen; during 
the festivities which follow, a certain Valens climbs into a tree and 
on being asked by the bystanders what he sees, answers ‘I see a 
terrible storm advancing upon us from Ostia.’ It is disappointing 
how little information about Rome’s mighty harbour-town is to be 
found in the works of the great imperial historian, and as the summary 
of the literary tradition will show, other writers do not bring us much 
further. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the Romans is without doubt 
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their pronounced love, we might almost call it passion, for bygone days 
and institutions. Nowhere do they reveal this better than in the constant 
use of words like repetere, which means ‘to trace back to its source’, and 
in their tendency to project the conditions of a particular period into 
a much earlier period without worrying unduly about what we should 
call anachronisms. Usually they are quite open and honest about it; 
for instance Livy, in his preface, says, ‘We must make this allowance 
for antiquity that, in mingling the superhuman with the human, it makes 
the first beginnings of cities grander.’ But it is not always the super- 
human that is added ; quite often, when the details of an early period are 
entirely or almost entirely lacking, the Romans allow their imagination 
to complete and fill in these details till the picture looks something like 
what they would want it to be. At times this is done so carefully and so 
artfully that the modern investigator must employ all his ingenuity to 
separate what actually happened from all that has been added in the 
course of many centuries. The position to-day is that we know that all 
traditions of Roman History dealing with the period previous to the 
fourth century B.c. contain much that is uncertain and debateable and 
that we only begin to feel ourselves on safer ground towards the middle 
of the fourth century. It is particularly in this direction that archaeology 
can be of great use both to fill in the gaps in the literary traditions and to 
control the details of these traditions. 

A tradition of long standing, based on the authority of such writers as 
Livy, Cicero, Eutropius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and others assigns 
the foundation of Ostia to King Ancus Martius in the sixth century B.c. 
If we are to believe the French scholar Professor Carcopino, Ostia was 
founded by Aeneas on his arrival in Italy; in his book! he attempts to 
trace the origin of Ostia back to Aeneas, basing his arguments on the 
description of the fort and town built by Aeneas on his arrival in Italy, 
as given by Virgil in the Aeneid. As a matter of fact it is surprising how 
various passages in Aeneid VII to X remind us again and again of Ostia, 
and it looks very much as if Virgil? is here describing the old town of 
Ostia as it was in his own day with the object of projecting its origin 7 
into the far distant past to make it grander. But with the possible exception 
of Virgil—and it seems to me that Professor Carcopino’s theory cannot 7 
be proved—the Roman literary tradition attributes the foundation 
of Ostia to King Ancus Martius. In this connexion the words of % 
Annaeus Florus are typical ; he says: ‘Ancus Martius founded the colony : 

' J. Carcopino, Virgile et les Origines d’Ostie (Paris, 1919). : 

2 See the interesting article by Professor Tenney Frank in the American ~ 
Journal of Philology, vol. 45, 1924, pp. 64, 67. 
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of Ostia at the point where the river and the sea meet; apparently he 
foresaw even that the riches and food-supplies of the whole world would 
one day flow into that seaport of the mother-city.’ Cicero also assigns 
the foundation of Ostia to Ancus Martius in the course of a very in- 
teresting digression on the reasons which induced Romulus to decide to 
build Rome on the banks of the Tiber. This passage occurs in the De 
Republica’ and is the best summary known to me of the advantages of 
the site of the eternal city and its harbour. 

Attempts like Cicero’s to attribute such an economic and philosophical 
foresight to a shepherd boy in the sixth century are just as suspicious as 
the traditions which ascribe the foundation of Ostia to Aeneas or even 
to Ancus Martius. As a matter of fact there is no mention of a castrum 
or fort, not to speak of a colony or town, at Ostia before the middle of the 
fourth century; but from then onwards mention of the town becomes 
more and more frequent until in imperial times the existence of Ostia 
with all its enormous supplies and granaries was taken for granted to 
such an extent that, although it is frequently mentioned, we look in 
vain for a description of it—the history of Ostia has become part of the 
history of Rome itself. 

I have already said that it is only about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury that we begin to reach anything like reliability in Roman History. 
It is customary nowadays to look upon the commercial treaty? between 
Rome and Carthage in 348 B.c. as the first certain date and the first 
event: about which we cannot have any doubt. It so happens that the 
first mention of Ostia, the first at least known to me, occurs just at this 
period—I mean the story told by Livy in his seventh book about a war 
between the Etruscan town Caere and Rome; and I think we are justified 
in seeing in these events the first attempts of the Romans to extend their 
authority down to the coast. As far as is known, the relations between 
Caere and Rome had always been peaceful till about this time and so the 
change in the mutual relations of the two towns about 350 can hardly 
be explained otherwise than by the anxious fear of the powerful Etruscan 
town, with its seaport Pyrgi, of the commercial rivalry of the Romans, 
when the latter begin to realize to some extent the possibilities of the 
site of their city. In the story as told by Livy there is one sentence which 
practically confirms this: ‘The inhabitants of Caere’, he says, ‘declared 
war on Rome and laid waste the Roman territory at the mouth of the 
Tiber.’ It so happens that Archaeology, relying entirely on the excavation 
finds at Ostia itself, has been able to show that the oldest walls and 
1 Cicero, De Republica, ii. 3. 

2 Homo, L’Italie primitive, pp. 122, 251 ff. 
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remains of buildings date back to the middle of the fourth century. We 
can therefore conclude with great probability that the first Roman occupa- 
tion of the mouth of the Tiber took place about this period. An inter- 
esting confirmation of this is the fact that the Romans first coined money 
about the middle of the fourth century; only a commercial town coins 
money of its own, and these early Roman coins carry a ship as their 
device.! 

As an examination of the map of Italy shows, the mouth of the Tiber 
must have been the only real harbour for the whole west coast of 
central Italy. Further, the fact that this harbour was connected with 
the intericr by a broad water-way must have been a great advantage at a 
time when carriage by land was so expensive, so difficult, and so slow.* 
Still, this does not explain why Caere so suddenly declared war on Rome; 
surely the trade on which Pyrgi depended could not have shifted so 
quickly to Ostia without there being some other reason. What advantage 
had Ostia to make it preferable to Pyrgi for commercial purposes and 
divert the stream of ships to its own shores? After all the Romans did 
not play a big enough role in the commercial world at this period to 
cause a change like this—there must have been some other factor at work. 
It is well known that from about the middle of the fifth century many of 
the former great harbours of Italy begin to decline and new ones like 
Ostia and Naples to take their places. The explanation is that harbour- 
towns like Kumae, Pyrgi, and Agrigentum were not harbours in the real 
sense of the word but simply places where the shore was suitable for 
pulling up boats on to the sand in order to unload them. A glance at the 
map shows that Kumae, Pyrgi, and Agrigentum for instance are fully 
exposed to the sea and that there is no sign of a natural harbour in the 
form of a river or bay ; whereas Ostia is at the mouth of a river and Naples 
is in a large bay with a natural harbour. Somewhere about the middle of 
the fifth century seagoing ships were given a deeper and narrower keel’ 
and could no longer be pulled up on to the shore, with the inevitable 
result that trade began to shift over to natural sea-harbours where the 
large cargo-boats could lie in deep water in safety alongside a pier or 
quay. This then explains why, after the fourth century, we constantly 
hear of Ostia and not of Pyrgi, of Naples and not of Kumae, of Syracuse 
and not of Agrigentum. From about the middle of the fourth century 


? Leopold, Uit de Leerschool van de Spade, vol. v, pp. 146 ff. 
2 The difficulties which the Romans had to contend with in connexion with 

land transport are well brought out by Lebebure, Le Cheval de selle & travers les 

ages, Picard, Paris 1931. 

3 Leopold, op. cit., vol. v, pp. 146 ff. 
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Pyrgi gradually declines and there is reason to believe that a large section 
of its populace migrated to the rival city. Perhaps the fact that Ostia lies 
to the south of the Tiber may be considered a further proof of its founda- 
tion in the fourth century; although the Etruscan cities had long been 
declining, yet Caere was apparently still strong enough to make the 
Romans decide to keep the river as a protection between themselves and 
their rivals. 

As the years pass, we hear again and again of Ostia. In 278, for example, 
the Carthaginians sent a fleet to help the Romans against Pyrrhus ;! this 
fleet anchored off Ostia. In 267 four Praefecti classis were appointed ;! 
one of them, called the guaestor Ostiensis, was resident at Ostia. In 
217 ships with supplies for the Roman army in Spain set sail from Ostia," 
while in 215 grain from Sardinia was landed at Ostia' and from there 
distributed to the various Roman commands. The importance of Ostia in 
the Second Punic War is also shown by the fact that only the men of Ostia 
were exempted from military service." At this time Ostia was of more 
importance as a station for the fleet than asa commercial harbour. In 87,' 
during the civil war between Marius and Sulla, Ostia was taken by Marius 
and sacked by his soldiers. In 67' a Roman fleet, which had been col- 
lected at Ostia for the purpose of destroying the Cilician pirates, was 
attacked by these very same pirates and almost annihilated to the great 
indignation of Cicero? who considers this quite improper and out of place. 

The most important events in the history of Ostia during this period 
are the institution of the quaestorship in 266 and the importation of 
grain from Sardinia in 215. The appointment of a quaestor Ostiensis 
shows the colony is beginning to expand and to be recognized as a 
regular naval station; the importation of grain from Sardinia is a sign 
of what is to come in later days. We can therefore conclude that a fort 
was built for the protection of the mouth of the Tiber about 350 B.c., 
that this settlement became a colony with a naval station in the third 
century, and that in the second and first centuries it developed into an 
important commercial centre. 

About the beginning of the second century B.c. the Roman fleet was 
forced to seek a better and safer shelter at Naples and Puteoli. It could 
do this with impunity because by that time the mouth of the Tiber was 
so silted up with sand that a hostile fleet could not possibly have landed 
an army at Ostia. The fleet of corn-ships and cargo-boats, however, 
could not leave Ostia so easily because transport by land from a distant 
port like Naples would have entailed far too heavy freight charges. The 
™ Calza, Ostia, Historical Guide to the Monuments, pp. 7 ff. 

2 Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia, c. 33. 
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cause of the silting up of the mouth of the Tiber' is rather interesting 
because, as far as I am aware, before this period the Tiber was a clear, 
deep-flowing river with a regular course.* In a sense the wretched 
Carthaginians are to blame, for in order to be able to fight them at 
sea in the First Punic War the Romans had to build ships in large 
numbers ; for the building of ships they needed wood and the wood they 
obtained by cutting down the trees in the Apennines near the river to 
facilitate transport. The deforestation of the land near the river, which 
went on increasing as the years passed—and the bareness of the Apen- 
nines in these parts to-day shows that the Romans were not so wise as 
the Voortrekkers in South Africa, for they did not plant new trees—this 
deforestation resulted in soil-erosion and changed the Tiber, as the 
years passed, from a clear, deep river with a regular course into a yellow, 
sandy mountain stream, the flavus Tiberis of Horace, which is at one 
time almost dry and at another flows far beyond its banks across the 
surrounding fields. As soon as the river-water reaches the sea the 
sand is scattered, with the result that the coast on both sides of the Tiber 
encroaches upon the sea at the rate of about nine yards a year." 

The effect of this is obvious. There was now no question of a service- 
able harbour at the mouth of the Tiber, and the heavily-laden cargo- 
boats had to lie off the river-mouth till fair weather allowed the small 
boats to come out and unload them sufficiently to permit of their entering 
in safety—a very dangerous and lengthy procedure.* The need of a large 
and safe harbour became daily more and more urgent ; the ravages of the 
second Punic War had caused a large number of the country population 
to migrate to Rome, while at the same time the alternating changes in the 
rivers from dryness to inundation as a result of the above-mentioned 
deforestation made the cultivation of the fields, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tiber and therefore of Rome, extremely difficult. Mean- 
while Rome had become mistress of the wonderful corn-fields of Sicily 
and Tunis, so that it is not surprising that under these unfavourable 
conditions the remaining Italian peasantry could not hold out against 
such severe competition and therefore went to the city to swell the ranks 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

2 Cicero, de Republica, ii. 3. 

3 A parallel in modern times is the harbour of Port Elizabeth which became 
silted up about 1850 in a few years’ time as the result of soil-erosion caused by 
the cultivation of the Brackens River. 

* Instance in modern times the harbour of Algoa Bay, where until quite 
recently ships were unloaded at sea by means of small craft which were in turn 
beached for off-loading. It is only recently that this has been improved and a 
real harbour is expected to be finished there some time this year. 
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of the unemployed. In Rome there was no work for them; far from being 


a commercial or industrial town, Rome imported practically everything 
from abroad. As time went on this led to an extensive system of distribu- 
tion, what we would call the dole, under state control, a system which 
relied for its very existence on the regular importation of sufficient 
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supplies of corn and other things. In fact citizens living at Rome came 
to look upon their tessera or distribution card as an inalienable right 
and as a privilege to which they were entitled. In the time of Caesar 
there were 320,000 citizens of Rome! on the dole, and when we remember 
that the population of Rome was about a million? and that only Roman 
citizens could be entered on the distribution list, it looks as if the emperors 
in later days must have supplied panem et circenses to almost the whole 
population of Rome. It is obvious that a good and serviceable harbour 
at Ostia was imperative. 


And yet it took many years to find a solution of the difficulties involved. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
2 Ibid. 
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48 OSTIA 

Julius Caesar,' Augustus,? and Tiberius even with the help of competent 
engineers were unable to work out a plan; the question whether 
serviceable harbour could be built at Ostia or not became one of the 
burning questions of the day until Claudius personally experienced how 
malicious and dangerous the great throng of the Roman burgesses could 
be if the distribution of grain were delayed even for a day or two, 
Suetonius relates how the emperor barely escaped with his life on this 
occasion and on reaching the palace nihil non excogitavit—‘there was no 
expedient he did not think of’. Little wonder that Claudius immediately 
decided to build a suitable and serviceable harbour at Ostia by hook or 
by crook. 

It is unfortunate that we do not even know the names of the engineers 
who planned and built the new harbour; it was really a marvellous 
achievement and compels the admiration even of modern experts, 
Claudius went to Ostia in person and stayed there for a considerable 
period to control and direct the work, and it was largely due to his 
personal interest that his engineers succeeded in finding such an excellent 
and practical solution for a problem that had long seemed insurmount- 
able. It is impossible to appreciate fully the value of their achievement 
if the difficulties they had to contend with are not properly understood; 
for in addition to the silting up of the river mouth, the difference between 
high and low water was too small to be of any use. They were therefore 
forced to look for another site.+ Just over two miles to the north of 
Ostia the coast, as it was then, bent back eastwards, forming a curve 
facing roughly to the north-west; this was just at the point where the 
encroachment of the coast on the sea, due to the silting up of the river 
mouth, gradually came to an end and curved back to the regular coast- 
line which continued northwards. This curve is still there, only it is 
some distance to the north owing to the increased encroachment of the 
coast on the sea during the intervening period of 1,880-odd years. In 
this curve Claudius had the great basin of his harbour dug out. Two 
moles were built, jutting out into the sea like two arms, as Juvenal says, 
embracing the harbour. In the opening between the two ends a large 
ship was sunk, and on this foundation a lighthouse was built called 
Pharos after its famous namesake at Alexandria. On both sides of this 
little island there was an opening leading into the harbour and, as can 
be seen on the reverse of some coins of Nero, ships entered on one side, 
and left on the other, in order to avoid collisions. Since the harbour 
faces north-west and is a good two miles to the north of the river mouth, 


1 Suetonius, Claudius 20. 2 Scholiast on Horace, Ars Poetica, 63. 
3 Suetonius, Claudius, 18. + Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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OSTIA 49 
the only wind that can blow into the harbour, the north-west wind, 
cannot possibly bring sand with it to silt up the harbour mouth. I have 
already described how the sand brought down by the Tiber is scattered 
by the sea and causes the coast to extend ever farther. In this connexion 
the small arm, which projects from the lighthouse in a curve to the 
north-east, is of particular interest; this small mole which also had 


Harbour of Trajan on Coin Harbour of Claudius on coin of Nero 
a lighthouse on it, was built by Theodoric' in the sixth century and 
proves that the eastern entrance to Claudius’ harbour was still navigable 
in his day. 

The new harbour had to be connected with the Tiber to enable the 
imported grain and wares to be barged either down to Ostia for storage 
or straight up to Rome. This connexion was made as follows. A canal 
was dug from a point roughly to the east of the harbour, joining the 
Tiber to the sea just a little to the south of the harbour; this canal still 
exists and at its mouth to-day is the modern harbour of Rome, Fiumicino. 
A separate canal was then dug, joining the harbour to the Tiber canal 
and providing the necessary connexion for river-barges passing to and 
from the harbour and Ostia. This ingenious solution prevented the river- 
water from flowing straight into the harbour and depositing its burden 
of sand there. But the Roman engineers were not yet content ; they built 
the east pier with a series of openings underneath, so that the sea-water 
driven into the harbour by the prevailing north-west wind would carry 
away any river-water with deposit, entering the harbour from the canal, 
through these openings before the deposit had time to sink. These 
openings, which can be clearly seen on the reverse of some of Nero’s 
coins, also provided an outlet for a heavy swell during stormy weather. 

' See Grossi, Gondi, and Cancani, Descrizione delle rovine di Ostia Tiberina e 


Porto, Rome, 1883, p. 42. 
3871,10 E 
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50 OSTIA 

Although Claudius succeeded in finding such an ingenious solution 
for the harbour question, he did not get the honour of it. In this, as 
in many other ways, he has been very unfortunate. We know thst 
he was a very learned man, that he wrote books on the Etruscans 
and on the Etruscan language, that he published studies of Latin 
phonetics and of the pronunciation of Classical Latin. Fortune has 
indeed been unkind to him for, while all these works have been lost, the 
lampoon which Seneca’ wrote about him at Nero’s request has been 
preserved, and Nero appropriated the honour that should have been 
his by putting the finishing touches to his harbour and issuing the coins 
mentioned above to celebrate his achievement. 

The new harbour was a vast improvement and the danger of silting up 
was for the time being avoided. But in spite of all this ingenuity, there 
was still one great drawback, and it was doubtless this drawback that 
induced Quintilian in later years to give young Roman orators as a 
subject of discussion ‘the possibility of constructing a really serviceable 
harbour at Ostia’. When Quintilian? put this question to his pupils, the 
harbour at Porto, as it is called, had already existed and been in constant 
use for many years, so that at first sight the question seems rather super- 
fluous.s The explanation, as it happens, is not far to seek: in A.D. 62 
a fleet of 200 cornships* was destroyed during a storm inside the harbour 
of Claudius and it became clear that the harbour was too much exposed 
and did not offer sufficient protection in the way of natural breakwaters 
against the heavy swell caused by the boisterous north-wester. It was 
left to the Emperor Trajan to supply the necessary protection, and he 
did so by building a smaller harbour, hexagonal in shape, just to the east, 
that is the land side of Claudius’ harbour. The two harbours were 
connected by short canals, and Trajan further increased the security 
of the new harbour by surrounding it with lofty buildings on all sides, 
granaries, warehouses, harbour-offices, &c., with the result that it offered 
a safe anchorage and was entirely sheltered against swell and wind. The 
intricate entrance to Trajan’s harbour was so successful in preventing 
silting up that to-day there is still water in the harbour basin, while the 
railway from Rome to Fiumicino actually runs right across Claudius’ 
harbour without even the need of an embankment. 

From about A.D. 110, then, in the reign of Trajan Ostia was provided 
with a double harbour and the necessary connecting canals at a distance 
of about two miles to the north. It is perhaps worth noticing that the 


! The Apocolocyntosis. 2 Quintilian, Institutiones, ii. 21. 18. 
3 The harbour was constructed about A.D. 40 to 55 and Quintilian put the 
question about A.D. 85. * Tacitus, Annals, xv. 18. 
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harbour was built to the north of Ostia because in this way the heavily- 
laden barges would be going downstream to Ostia and returning empty 
upstream. For the next two centuries Porto, which is derived from 
Portus Romae, acted as the harbour of Ostia and contributed in no small 
way to its welfare and enrichment. Under Hadrian, who was emperor 
from A.D. 117 to 138, Ostia was considerably enlarged; new granaries 
and warehouses of gigantic dimensions, docks, and whole blocks of flats 
were built, and Ostia became the great centre of the transit trade, supply- 
ing the population of Rome with all the necessaries of life. It was at 
this time that supplies for no less than seven years were stored away in 
the warehouses of Ostia, supplies of grain, oil, and wood, from Sicily, 
Egypt, Africa, and Spain. A regular service with fixed sea-routes was 
established, and the employees of the various service branches formed 
corporations or guilds to protect their own rights against possible com- 
petitors and to organize the whole business of transport and storage on 
the best lines possible. 

Thousands of inscriptions' have been found at Ostia, at Porto, and 
in the neighbourhood, enabling us to learn all about the various guilds 
and even to discover the nationality and social status of the workers. In 
these inscriptions we read of wool from Spain, silk, glass, and carpets 
from Alexandria, fish from the Black Sea, spices and perfumes from 
Arabia, pearls from the Red Sea, diamonds from India, marble from 
Africa and Asia Minor, wood from the districts along the coast of 
the Atlantic—not to speak of all the great grain-producing centres. 
Publius Aelius Aristides,? a Greek who lived at Rome under the Anto- 
nines, describes the colossal importation at Rome as follows: ‘If you 
want to see everything, you must either travel round the world, or 
else go and live at Rome. There you can see so many imports from India 
and Arabia, that you would think the trees in these countries would be 
for ever bare and that the inhabitants will have to come to Rome to ask 
the Romans to supply them with their own products.’ At the same 
time grain was the chief import at Ostia, and that explains why the 
guilds most frequently mentioned in inscriptions and represented in 
mosaics are those of the corn-merchants, boatmen, bargemen, and 
workers engaged in the corn trade. One of the most obvious signs of the 
prosperity of Ostia in the second and third centuries is the extensive 
blocks of houses to be found everywhere, dating from this period, and 
perhaps the builder’s guild had the biggest membership of all the guilds 


' Up to 1887 more than 2,000 inscriptions were collected at Ostia and pub- 
lished in C.I.L. vol. xiv. 


* Aristides, Oratio xiv. 
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52 OSTIA 


mentioned in the Ostian inscriptions; the whole appearance of the city 
even to-day points to organized survey and superintendence. 

In spite of all this, the Romans never became real sea-dogs and they 
never learned to profit fully from the advantageous site of their city, 
There is no sign of the development of industry to any extent at Rome; 
during the whole of Roman history economic questions are always con- 
cerned with the land and with agrarian laws and never with commerce 
and industry. The workmen and labourers, the big commercial men, 
the crews of the cornships, the boatmen, and bargemen, at Ostia were 
Greeks, Egyptians, Phoenicians, men from the overseas provinces, with 
only a sprinkling of Romans, and, we can be sure that these foreigners 
understood the art of making the Roman pay—witness the thank- offerings 
erected at Ostia to Fortuna, Annona, and other deities by rich commercial 
provincials, and public buildings and streets built or repaired by others, 
When trade with overseas possessions started after the development of 
Ostia, it was entirely one-sided and altogether negative—Rome imported 
only and never became productive herself. And so the history of Ostia 
is part of the history of Rome; and Ostia and the harbour at Porto decline 
along with the city which they merely served as trade transit centres and 
on the existence of which their own existence was entirely dependent. 
About the beginning of our era the population of the eternal city was 
about 1,000,000, about A.D. 400 it had declined to 300,000, in 500 to 
100,000, and in 1350 the population was actually 17,000.! The present- 
day population is about 700,000 in Rome and a million in Greater Rome. 

Towards the middle of the third century Ostia begins to decline; the 
inscriptions decrease gradually in number until they stop altogether 
about A.D. 270.2 The explanation is that Ostia existed only for transit 
trade, and as soon as that trade shifted Ostia was bound to decline. Ever 
since Trajan built a serviceable and safe harbour in A.D. 110, Porto had 
been growing rapidly; after all, there was plenty of space there for all 
the activities connected with the import trade. A whole town grew up 
around the harbour, and whatever was needed for building the houses 
and streets—even the stones, glass windows, and fittings—were taken 
down at Ostia and transported to the new town at Porto. Finally in 
A.D. 313 the Emperor Constantine? deprived Ostia of her municipal 
rights and gave these to Porto; from that date Porto, which was nowa 
bishopric,* begins to expand under the title of Portus Romae, while Ostia 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

2 'The latest inscription dates from A.D. 249. 

3 Leopold, Leerschool van de Spade, vol. ii, p. 288. 


+ Migne, Patrologia Latina, vii, pp. 747, 815 ff.; G. Calza, Monumenta da 
Lincet, xxiii. 410-30. 
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declines rapidly. The importance of Porto is shown by the fact that in 
4o8 Alaric' and in 455 Genseric' compelled the Romans to surrender 
their city without resistance by occupying Porto with its enormous 
grain-supplies and in this way starving the populace of Rome. Appar- 
ently Ostia was no longer of sufficient importance even to attract the 
notice of the invaders. The prosperity of Porto was of short duration 
and soon afterwards it began to decline with the mother-city on which 
its very existence was dependent. 


1 Grossi, Gondi, and Cancani, p. 42. 
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NOTE ON THE PLATES 


Plate I. OstT1A IN ROMAN Times. 1. Houses at Ostia. The reconstruction, 

drawn by the architect I. Gismondi, of a large block of flats, based on the 

remains themselves and on references in Latin literature. The excavations 
at Ostia have shown us that the inhabitants of ancient Rome lived in tene- 
ment-flats very much like those in use in Rome to-day. The ground floor 
of the building was used for shops and the upper stories, with separate 
entrances, as dwelling-houses. They were supplied throughout, in many 
cases, with central heating on the Roman system. 

Loading a ship. A fresco from a funeral monument found at Ostia, showing 

a small merchant-ship being loaded with sacks of corn. The ship is called 
the Isis Geminiana, i.e. the Isis belonging to the firm Geminius. The 
captain stands on the poop. His name is Farnaces. Next to him is probably 
a representative of the owner, and then comes Abascantus who is controlling 
the grain. The others are porters: one, with a sack with res written on it, is 
pouring the grain into a big bag: farther along another porter is sitting on 
an empty sack on which the word Feci is written, i.e. ‘I have finished’ or 
perhaps ‘Next please’, since he is pointing with his hand to the other porters 
to come on. Finally there are two porters mounting the gangway with 
sacks of grain on their shoulders. 

3. A religious ceremony. Part of a painted frieze from one of the public 
buildings at Ostia, showing an association of boys taking part in a religious 
procession. The model of the ship suggests that it may celebrate the 
opening of navigation in the spring. 

Plate IT. Ostta To-pay. 1. A granary or corn-market. The ruins of an entrance 
into a large building in which corn was stored or sold. The carving in the 
centre of the pediment represents a corn-measure. 

2. The ‘House of Diana’. Typical ruins of the second century A.D. This 

large house was probably divided into flats. 


AN OLD SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By B. H. GARNONS WILLIAMS 


HERE has recently been unearthed from the Governory’ 

minute book of a public school in the north of England 
a list of books which formed the school library in the year 1707, 
It provides some interesting sidelights on the educational ideas 
of the time. 

The library was exclusively classical, which is hardly sur- 
prising ; there is not even a copy of Euclid in the list. But there 
are three mild concessions to the fact that it was now the 
eighteenth century. One English book is mentioned, a trans- 
lation of Sallust; and there are two works in Latin about the 
English language, a Thesaurus Linguae Romanae et Britannicae 
and an Etymologicon Linguae Anglicae. Otherwise the Classics 
were good enough for these ancestors of ours, and in their 
studious moments they had no truck with a barbarian vernacular. 

Five-sixths of the books were in Latin; and the library did 
indeed contain most of the Latin literature that is of any 
interest or importance, besides a good deal which is of none. 
But there are two surprising omissions—Lucretius and Tacitus. 
The eighteenth century was not interested in Lucretius. Did 
he not string together in graceless hexameters a mass of theories 
all about atoms and things, when any one could see for him- 
self that matter is solid? And Tacitus? Well, Tacitus was too 
difficult, and he did not write like Cicero. 

None the less there had evidently been some attempt to make 
the Latin section of the library reasonably complete. Greek 
literature was far less well represented. The poets are there, 
in two compendious volumes, and there were separate editions 
of Homer as well; but the only prose writer is Isocrates. The 
omission of Herodotus is understandable; he was not Attic; 
and Plato and Aristotle may have been thought unsuitable for 

Young men whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 
But the absence of Demosthenes and the Orators, of Plutarch 
(who was so soon to become the darling of literary Europe), 
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AN OLD SCHOOL LIBRARY 55 
and above all of Thucydides, is amazing, and may even suggest 
that the list is incomplete. Perhaps some of these authors may 
have appeared on another list, now lost, of ‘Books Missing 
from the Library’. If there was such a list we may well con- 


jecture that it contained other translations, and that the presence 


of ‘Sallust English’ in the list we possess testifies to an un- 
accountable piece of carelessness on the part of some nameless 
patron of labour-saving devices. 

One curious feature of the catalogue is its haphazard arrange- 
ment. The most intensive study cannot discover any method 
in the madness of the librarian. The years that followed were 
years of method and order, and we may be sure that, whether 
or not the scope of the library was increased, its arrangement 
was improved, or rather that some arrangement was created. 
It may be hoped that the cynical juxtaposition of the saintly 
Justin Martyr and the licentious Ovid was abandoned; that the 
irreproachable Erasmus did not continue in the neighbourhood 
of the outspoken declamation of Juvenal, the coarse pungency 
of Martial, and the harmless but utterly pagan pleasantry of 
Terence; and that the pedestrian muse of Lucan was no longer 
wounded by a jest that had too much truth in it not to be 
resented, and made to sit on a shelf in company with four 
Tabulae Chronologicae. 

When, two thousand years hence, the English language has 
been officially proclaimed dead and therefore become the staple 
medium of education in Europe, will school libraries admit 
Victoria County Histories to the exclusion of Gibbon and 
Macaulay? Will Dr. Brewer find a place and Burke suffer 
oblivion? Will Carlyle be rejected on grounds of style, or 
Darwin as the expositor of an obviously untenable theory? 
Will Keats rub shoulders with a Government Blue Book about 
town drainage, or Shelley with a Dictionary of Dates? It is 
possible, and even probable; for the undiscriminating admira- 
tion of all things ancient can hardly fail to result in such 
incongruities. 
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SOME LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. III 


By R. H. BARROW 


THE following inscriptions relate to municipal life under the Early 
Empire, and will illustrate briefly the kinds of evidence, mainly epi- 
graphic, which makes possible an account of life in the townships, as, 
e.g. the chapter on ‘Municipal Life’ in Dill’s Roman Society from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius. (See further CLS., pp. 371, 399.) 


22. D(is) M(anibus). L. Saepinio Orienti Aug(ustali) et L. 
Saepinio Oresti I[IIvir(o) aedili et Felicule filiae, Oriens 
aliment(arius) Saepinat(ium) patri et fratr(i) et Thalia con- 
serva eius b(ene) m(erentibus) fecerunt. 

Saepinum 6519. 

A most instructive inscription. Oriens was a public slave owned by 
the town of Saepinum: his work concerned the ‘alimenta’, see infra 
no. 23. Since he was a slave he could not legally marry: his wife Thalia, 
therefore, is called ‘conserva’ or ‘contubernalis’. Oriens and Thalia 
erected a monument to Oriens’ father, an Augustalis, and to his brother, 

L. Saepinius Orestes, a quattuorvir of the town. How does it come 

about that Oriens is a slave, while his father is a dignitary of the town 

and his brother a magistrate? The explanation is this: Oriens’ father 
was originally a public slave of the town; he was freed by the town, 
took the town’s name and became L. Saepinius Oriens. Oriens him- 
self (the dedicator) was born while his father was still a slave, and 

he remained a slave. His father, however, became on manumission a 

‘libertus’ and could therefore attain to the dignity of an Augustalis (see 

CLS., p. 361; Dill, pp. 216, 217) but could not hold municipal office. 

On the other hand, Oriens’ brother, L. Saepinius Orestes, was born 

after his father’s manumission, and took his father’s name Saepinius ; he 

was not a ‘libertus’ and therefore might hold municipal office. And 
the probability is that they all ‘knew’ each other. 


23. C. Alfio C. fil(io) Ser(gia tribu) Clementi Maximo III Ivir(o) 
i(ure) d(icundo),! aedili,’ q(uaestori) pecuniarum publi- 
car(um),! q. alimentor(um),? pueri et puellae qui ex libera- 

1 These are local offices. 2 Treasurer to the ‘alimenta’. The 
alimenta were at first private bequests by individuals to a township to 
provide grants towards the maintenance of poor children. After the time 
of Nerva, the state treasury (fiscus) lent money to landholders in Italy on 
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litate sacratissimi principis aliment(a) accipiunt consensu 

parentium ex aere conlato. .. . Asisium 6620. 
the security of their lands: the landholders paid interest on the loan to 
the neighbouring town; the town applied the interest to the support of 
a number of poor children. The state thus assisted Italian agriculture 
and encouraged the growth of the Italian population. Claudius Maximus 
was local treasurer of this ‘alimentary’ fund; to him the children who 
had benefited erected a memorial, with the consent of their parents! For 
‘alimenta’ see further B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors, pp. 214, 
299. 


24. L. Urvineio L(ucii) I(iberto) Philomuso, mag(istro) con- 
\(egii) libert(orum),! publice sepulturae et statuae in foro 
locus datus est, quod is testamento suo lavationem populo 
gratis per triennium gladiatorumque paria x et Fortunae 
Primig(eniae)? coronam auream p(ondo) 1 dari, idemque 
ludos ex HS . Ww per dies v fieri iussit. Philippus 
l(ibertus) monumentum de suo fecit. Praeneste 6256. 


' Official in the ‘college’ of freedman. Alocalcult. 2x 10,000 
sesterces. 


25... . [div]idi iussit x11 K. Octobr. die natalis sui [decurio- 
ni|bus! et Xviris? et q. u. v. i.3 uxoribusque [filis fra]tri- 
bus et filiabus sororibusq(ue) simul [discumben]tib(us), item 
Viviris Aug(ustalibus) et uxorib(us) eorum [praesentib]us 
sportulas, item populo fieri [epu/um] et pueris nuces spargi+ 
die s(upra) s(cripto) et . . .5 [zm]luminatione. 

Ferentinum 6269. 

A fragment of a bequest to the town. ' The ‘ordo’ of ‘decuriones’, 

corresponding to the Senate. 2 local magistrates. 3 ‘quibus una 

vesci ius’ was suggested by Mommsen. + Cf. ‘pueris plebeis sine 

distinctione libertatis nucum sparsionem’ (i.e. to slave and free alike) in 

another inscription from Ferentinum (D. 6271). 5 Dessau tenta- 
tively inserts ‘facta’. 

26. A. Umbricio A(uli) f(ilio) Men(enia tribu) Scauro IIvir(o) 
i. d. Huic decuriones locum monum(enti) et HS © oo! in 
funere et statuam equestr(em) [i fJoro ponendam cen- 
suerunt. Scaurus pater filio. Pompeu 6366. 


1 2X 1,000. 
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27. M. Holconium Priscum, C. Gavium Rufum IIvir(os), 
Phoebus cum emptoribus suis rogat. 6410, 


M. Casellium et L. Albucium aed(iles) o(ro) v(os) f(aciatis), 
Statia et Petronia rog(ant). Tales cives in colonia in per- 
petuo. 6414. 
[A.] Trebium aed(ilem) tonsores. 6428°. 
M. Lucretium Frontonem aed(ilem) d(ignum) 

r(ei) p(ublicae). 6422°, 


These are typical of the many inscriptions painted on walls at Pompeii 
during the elections. 


VERSION 
[It should be unnecessary to print the familiar lines of the English] 


Amaryllis Corydoni 


Tu procul hinc recubas inter conviva sodales 
Qui mihi tam nuper fidus amator eras. 
Risus adest hilaris, nec desunt pocula Bacchi; 
Una Menalciadis cura dolentis abest. 
Tu valeas igitur; fiant divortia nobis ; 
Nec doleas ignes deseruisse meos. 
Nota tibi memoro; sancti cole pignus amoris, 
Dissociant firmam fata maligna fidem. 
Vosque, piae comites, iterumque iterumque valete: 
In superis non iam vita trahenda mea est. 
Barbite, feralis ramo pendere cupressi ; 
At tibi sint, Corydon, omnia fausta, precor. 
En, mihi nescioquis fusco est praelata colore; 
Mos erat octavo visere quoque die: 
Quique mei fuerat procus ardentissimus olim, 
Illius accipitur fusca puella sinu. 
Ossa tegat latum defunctae altumque sepulchrum ; 
Atque habeat lapidem pesque caputque suum. 
Turturis et lapidi facite insculpatur imago; 
Sic mihi mortis erit causa notatus Amor. W. F. W. 
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The quotation was 
‘Desiderantem quod satis est neque 
Tumultuosum sollicitat mare.’ C. 3.1.25 


Across: (11) C.3.25.50. (13) S. 1.10.43. (16) C.3.27.58. (18) C.2.10.21- 
(19) S.1.10.26. (21) C.4.9.39. (23) C.3.26.4. (25) C.3.2.20. (26) C.1.9.1. 
(30) Epod. 15.10. (31) C.4.5.7. (34) S.2.5.41. (36) A.P.123. (37) C.4.1.15. 

Down: (2) C.4.4.60. (3) C.3.4.34. (4) S.2.6.72. (6) Ep.t.17.54. (7) C.3.2.22. 
(8) S.2.7.86, C.2.4.21. (9) S.1.5.78. (17) A.P.71. (20) C.4.12.20. (24) C.3. 
27.8. (35 and 26) Ep. 1.1.108. (29) A.P. 325. 

T.W.M. 
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COMPETITION 


Tue Editors regret that neither the quantity nor the quality of the 
translations into Latin Elegiacs submitted to them will warrant the award 
of a prize. In view of continued lack of support for the Competitions 
they have reluctantly decided to discontinue the series. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the EDITOR of Greece and Rome 
Dear Sir, 

In the latest issue of Greece and Rome (May 1934, P- 174) Mr. Witton lays down the 
law for Greek that ‘in all cases yt| with the present imperative means desist’. He is quite 

right in calling attention to this often neglected meaning of the present imperative. Heis 
wrong, however, in limiting the construction to one use. Theognis abounds in examples 
of the general prohibition, e.g. in lines 30, 31, 47, 61, 69, &c. Gildersleeve in his Syntax 
of Classical Greek, Part I, p. 164, notes besides ‘desist’ the meaning ‘resist’ for the nega- 
tive present imperative. When at Iliad iii. 82 Agamemnon shouts to the Achaeans ph 
BadAete, they are only aiming and ready to throw, not actually throwing missiles at 
Hector. So in the Prometheus, 1. 685, when Io says pnaé yp’ olxticas 
wevatoiv, she does not imply that Prometheus is already comforting her with lies. We 
know that he has not done so. She is warning him against something that he might be 

trongly tempted to do and that she earnestly desires him not to do. 

The word that most nearly expresses the force of a Greek present imperative, whether 
‘positive or negative, is ‘insist’. If we except words that have a preference for one tense 
or that change their meaning with the tense, it is true in general that the present 
imperative is heavy, i.e. admonitory, threatening, argumentative, authoritative, vitu- 
perative even, while the tone of the aorist is one of courtesy, reassurance, conciliation, 
submission, or supplication. It is used in prayers as a rule. Clytemnestra in the 
Agamemnon uses to the king always the conciliatory aorist, while for Cassandra she has 
only the authoritative present. The chorus, who pity Cassandra, use the reassuring 
aorist in lines 1054, 1071, 1247. In the Oedipus Rex the king before his disaster uses 
the present in general except when he has a favour to ask of Tiresias (lines 312, 361, 437), 
or Creon (line 536), or the messenger (line 1037). He uses it also for two mild com- 
mands (lines 860, 957). He is already shaken. After his disaster he uses the supplicatory 
aorist except when admonishing his children (line 1512). It is normal for others to use 
the aorist to their superior Oedipus; but after line 320 Tiresias uses the rude and 
threatening present (lines 344, 427, 461). Creon uses the present when he is sententious 
(line 544) or emphatic (lines 554, 604). When the slave uses the present, his tone is one 
of urgent warning (line 1165), as is shown by the repeated negative. 

Even when a situation implies the meaning ‘desist’, the present is not necessarily 
used. Jocasta’s yndév évtparijs (line 1056) is meant to be reassuring and her pt pds Oedv 
uatevons is plainly supplicatory, as the appeal to the gods shows. So when Oedipus says 
ui Aeionte (line 1414), the chorus already fear him, but he is bound to use the aorist 
because his tone is one of humble supplication. 

The distinction between heavy present and light aorist is very neatly illustrated in the 
same play for the infinitive. When Oedipus threatens Creon (line 623) with death 
rather than exile he underscores @vfoxewv in contrast to gvyciv. On the other hand when 
he curses the murderer of Laius, he lightens his tone with an aorist (line 227) only when 
he offers the light penalty of exile i in case of confession. For a use of the heavy imperative 
in comedy note Acharnians 1005-1008, where Dicaearchus, having triumphed, is 
throwing his weight about with rustic directness. 

It is plain that the distinction is often not a formal one and that one who does not have 
his ear attuned to it will miss many fine shades of expression. It is an excellent field for 
investigation. 


Very sincerely you, 


A. Post. 
Haverfield College, 
Haverford, Pa., U.S.A. 
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REVIEWS 


Claudius; the Emperor and His Achievement. By ARNALDO MoMIGLIANO. 
Translated by W. D. Hocartu. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934. Pp. xvi+ 
124. 65. 

Professor Momigliano, of the Royal University of Rome, has written a highly 

condensed study of the Emperor Claudius. It presupposes a knowledge of 

the historical facts and goes straight to the heart of the problem, dissecting it 
with a masterly skill and laying bare the lines of policy which animated 

Claudius. He is shown, according to his own profession, as the imitator of 

Augustus, then as the virtual overthrower of his system by a policy of central- 

ization which found enemies in both the Senatorial and Equestrian orders, 

those pillars of the Augustan structure; Claudius as a scholar, ‘with his habit 
of reflection and feeling for Roman tradition’; as a reformer who loves the 
past, and tries to build upon it, ‘believing that it could be developed without 

a break of continuity’; as the unifier of the Empire, treating Italy and the 

provinces alike as equal in status. It is under these aspects that we see Claudius, 

and not as the uxorious pedant under the control of his freedmen: yet we are 
clearly given to understand the faults and shortcomings of the system, the 
vacillations and inherent contradictions and the inevitable protests against it. 

Altogether this is a most valuable study, supplied with full bibliographical 

references, most happily free from any pseudo-psychological explanations and 

translated into an easy, readable style which deserves its own commendation. 


The Epigrams of Callimachus. 
Translated by GERARD MackwortH Younc. Oxford: University Press, 


1934. 6s. 
This charming little book, daintily got up with the Greek on one side and the 
English on the other, will slip into the pocket easily and be a delightful com- 
panion for the casual reader. It is surprising how these epigrams keep their 
quality in a world so different, and something no doubt is due to the scholar- 
ship and taste of the translator, whose surprising insight illuminates his trans- 
lation while we feel perfectly safe with his erudition. This literature of modes 
and conceits and epigrams and the like is not the best thing the Greek has to 
offer us, any more than the ‘pavane’ or the ‘galanterie’ are the best that Music 
and Art can give, but they do come back to us with a kind of pathetic quality 
and are not the worse for the attractive production which the Oxford Press 
accords them. 


A Handbook of Greek Literature. By H. J. Rose. Methuen, 1934. Pp. 454. 
21s. net. 

Here is an excellent handbook which covers the whole of Greek literature 

from Homer to Lucian. It is full without being cumbersome and so arranged 

that it is easy to pick out essentials from the more minute information. The 

writing is compact and vigorous; and, though the author wisely does not 
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intrude much of his personal approach, the whole can be read through with 
well-sustained interest. Though his main preoccupation is with names—and 
these he marshals with great painstaking, whether we know anything about 
their works or not—he fills in the background very satisfyingly. There are 
excellent short accounts of the Homeric problem and its history, of dithyramb, 
of the origins of tragedy and comedy; and the whole is prefaced by a very 
acceptable study of the people and the language. But the book’s greatest merit 
lies in the care with which it has been so thoroughly brought up to date, 
Though many of our recent discoveries in Greek literature are too fragmentary 
and problematical to be included here, yet most of the material of the already 
published series of New Chapters in Literature is accounted for. 

Two slight criticisms: would it not have been more useful to have a little 
more space to Plato and Aristotle in preference, say, to the six pages on 
Callimachus? And might we not have had rather more aesthetic criticism 
than Professor Rose (in the interests of economy) has seen fit to give us? 


R. W. M. 


Comparative Greek and Latin Syntax. By R. W. Moore, M.a. G. Bell and 
Sons, 1934. 6s. 


It used to be a reproach justly levelled against the average grammarian that 
he thought he had said all that needed to be said about a construction if he 
referred it to its category and gave it a name. The candidate who essayed the 
syntax question in a General Paper needed only a sufficiency of labels, and a 
little luck in sticking them on, to score a sufficiency of marks. Nowadays 
something more is expected, some insight into the reasons which underlie the 
choice between an accusative and a ¢ snitive, between a subjunctive and an 
optative, between pt) and ov, 

For the student interested in such questions as these—and every one who 
reads the classics should be interested—this new book of Mr. Moore’s is the 
best thing that has yet appeared in English. King and Cookson goes back to 
the pre-Delbriick period; Buckland Green is apt to let you down just when 
you are coming to the real point; and the others that deal with syntax, such 
as Donovan’s excellent book on Greek, are analytical rather than explanatory. 

Mr. Moore’s approach to his subject is wholly commendable ; the comfort- 
able.dogma that any abnormal usage is ‘wrong’, and that Sophocles or Thucy- 
dides ought to have known better, still needs combating, and Mr. Moore 
teaches a more reasonable attitude. Of course, there are things in the book 
that one would deprecate: it is sheer confusion of thought to suggest that the 
dative can ever mean ‘from’ (p. 32); Aé§erré of oxijrtpov means something like 
“took the sceptre with a bow to him’; for my own part, I regard the label ‘dative 
of the agent’ as misleading; t& tuoi tempayyéva means ‘the actions that stand 
to my credit’; neque cernitur ulli means ‘is not visible to any’; while quae 
scribuntur aquae potoribus contains the same slightly contemptuous ablative as 
does scriberis Vario. The Greek genitive of time, vuxtés, can hardly be any- 
thing but partitive (p. 38); the suggestion that it may be ablative, apparently 
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because Latin uses the (locative) ablative, cannot stand; likewise there is 
no reason to regard tA&Povto tijs 3avns as anything but partitive (p. 40); nor 
does the linking together of interest and taedet (p. 44) commend itself. On 
p.49 Mr. Moore says, ‘the locatives Romai, Corinthei, slipped into the genitive 
forms’; has he considered what the original genitive forms were? On p. 68, 
112 is not clearly put; ‘In Latin the significance of the Passive and Middle 
jsreversed’ is a hard saying. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Moore is happier in treating verb usages than 
case constructions; but his explanation of modal (p. 137) is questionable: 
[always thought the word meant ‘conveying one or other of the meanings of 
the subjunctive mood.’ 

Misprints are few; breathings have fallen out on pp. 83 and 212; on p. 123 
read travijyev; on p. 214 AA for AA and visum for visam; while on pp. 188 
and 189 wrong founts have slipped in. 

Here are two suggestions which would make the book more valuable when 
it comes to a second edition, which should be soon. There should be more 
explicit headings to the right-hand pages, and references to the paragraphs of 
the book should be added to the collection of examples in the appendix; but 
even without these refinements teachers should welcome the book as a fresh 
and intelligible presentation of a somewhat difficult subject. 

W. F. W. 


Elements of Latin Prose Composition. By G. W. R. TREADGOLD. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1934. Pp. xxxix+-248. 3s. 6d. (Also in two parts, 2s. 
each.) 


The idea on which this book seems to be based is that intimate knowledge of 
the verb in all its forms and usages is the secret of successful composition. 
The order adopted in dealing with the various constructions is excellent; 
Part I contains in their simplest forms all those most commonly encountered 
in elementary reading; Part II carries on with the less usual constructions and 
the niceties of those already dealt with. Relatively rare constructions (e.g. 
quominus, interest) come towards the end. But there seems no compelling 
reason why Conditional Sentences in their simpler forms should not find a 
place in Part I. There is a well-chosen vocabularly and unusually copious 
exercises. 

But it is difficult to see just at what stage of, say, a four years’ course it is 
intended to be introduced. Its earlier chapters seem to postulate complete 
ignorance of Latin, in which case the pace demanded would be beyond the 
powers of beginners—e.g. the first exercise is on the six indicative tenses, 
Active and Passive, of the four regular conjugations. If intended for later 
introduction the detailed explanation of the most elementary ideas of com- 
position implies remarkable ineptitude in previous teaching. But if a master 
will ignore this reflection and about half-way through the second year use 
Part I as a scheme of revision and so proceed to Part II, he should find this 
an excellent text-book. 
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The Origin of Attic Comedy. By FRaNcIs MACDONALD CoRNFORD. (Seo 
Impression.) Cambridge: University Press, 1934. Pp. xii+252. 85. 6@j 
The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have now given us a repril 
of Professor Cornford’s suggestive work which was originally published twenga™ 
years ago. Owing to the War it received less attention than it would have gaingly 
in normal times; and readers who want a clear and sympathetic criticismigm 
the theory of the origin of Greek Comedy which it embodies cannot do betta 
than consult Appendix D to Chapter III of Dr. Pickard-Cambridge’s worm 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy. Professor Cornford’s theory is, to pull 
briefly, that while it is true that ‘Comedy sprang up and took shape in com 
nexion with the Dionysiac or Phallic ritual’, it is also true that ‘Attic Comedy 
as we know it from Aristophanes, is constructed in the framework of what wal 
already a drama, a folk-play; and that behind this folk-play lay a still earl 
phase, in which its action was dramatically presented in religious ritual’: Gam 
in other words, that Greek Comedy had much the same germs as Professgy 
Gilbert Murray has maintained that Greek Tragedy had—the ritual of 
agon (or contest), the pathos (or death and sacrifice), and the resurrection @® 
an Eniautos-Daimon. Even if we cannot hold that this theory is correct in tia 
full sense that it provides ‘an indispensable root for the growth’ of the Comig 
Drama, there can be little doubt that these elements are deeply embedded 
the original soil of the literary shoot which reached its full flower in the playa 
of Aristophanes. Apart from this main theme, Professor Cornford’s work hal 
many subsidiary points of interest. Thus in establishing his thesis he haa 
collected and describes many fascinating customs of primitive peoples iim 
different parts of the globe. Or again, he has taken the extant comedies anu 
analysed them with special reference to what he calls the ‘ritual-motive’. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[This notice does not preclude the possibility of later review. 


Le Troisiéme Livre des souvenirs socratiques de Xénophon. Etude critique par 
A. Detatte. Université de Liége, Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 1933 4 
Pp. 190. 

Staaten, Vilker u. Manner aus der Geschichte des Altertums. von ERNST Kornegg 
MANN. Leipzig, Dieterich’ sche Verlag., 1934. Pp. 159. M. 6. 

The Greek Particles. By J. D. DENNIsTON. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1504 
Pp. Ixxxii+-600. 25s. 

The Parmendes of Plato. Translated, with Introduction and Appendixes, byl 
A. E. Taytor. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934. Pp. 161. 7s. 6d. 

Hannibal, the Scourge of Rome (Livy xxi, excerpts). By E. D. C. Lake angi 
F.S. Porter. Cambridge: University Press, 1934. Pp. viii+103. 2s. 

Orphism. By J. R. WatmoucH (Cromer Greek Prize, 1934). Cambridgeyy 
University Press, 1934. Pp. 80. 3s. 6d. 4 
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